The FORDSON Agricultural Tractor 
Completely British Built 
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“Our Land Forces Are Advancing. . . 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM. ESSEX + LONDON SHOWROOMS: 0&8 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3. lines) 


BECOMING WOOLLEN AFTERNOON 
é FROCK made to measure’ without 
fittings for 7 gns.: large sizes at S&S gns. a 
speciality: original designs and patterns 
sent Bridal Gowns from 12. gns.——ROSE 
BREWSTER, 143, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 8504 


IR-RAID AND INSURANCE CLAIMS. 
+ Consult JOHN W. BELL, ASSESSOR, 44, 
Hatton Garden, E.C.1. Holborn 5353. 


cen GAS CYLINDER wanted by a 
A family evacuated to the country. Please 
tate price to Box S00, 


YOLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL 

4 CHURCH SOCIETY. Headquarters 
completely destroyed, asks for gifts of desks, 
tables, ete. for temporary office These would 
be thankfully acknowledged by CANON BATE, 
D.D.. at C.M.S. House, Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C638 free on 
request.—J. B. CARR, LTp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 


RUCE HAVE REOPENED 
«& CO., 
LTD BAKER STREET, W.1. 


The complete destruction by bombs of their 
old premises has necessitated dispersing their 
many departments throughout Baker Street, 
BRUT 
ALL ARE WITHIN A STONE'S THROW OF THE 
OLD SITE, 


Furniture, Carpets, Soft furnishings at NO. 1 


Linen, Stationery, Toys, o 2 

P NOLS 
Turnery, Secondhand furniture wo J 
fuction Galleries » NO. 54 
Estate Offices, Removals Dept. » No. 56 
Fashion House » 20.4 
Klectric, Radio, Gramophones . NO. 78 


HEAD OFFICES: 56, BAKER STREET, W.1. 
TELEPHONE WELBECK 8191. (10 lines) 


YESIGHT TRAINING, MODERN ORTHOPTI( 

TREATMENT of weak sight, etc., without 
glasses Naval Cadets, ete. successfully 
treated by Mr. C. BARTLETT Day, F.B.O.A,, 
Ophthalmic Consultant (over 20 years in 
practice). Qualified to prescribe and advise 
glasses when necessary. Consultations only 
by appointment.— 140, Park Lane, London, 
W.1, or 23, Queen Victoria Street, Reading. 


OAM BATHS FOR RHEUMATISMN, 
Tonic—WINIFRED EVANS, 45, Beauchamp 
Place, 5.W.3. NEAR HARROD’S. Kens. 9632. 


URS! REMODELLED OR EXCHANGED 
REDMAYNES OF COURSE! 
Generous allowances given for ladies’ own 
coats in part exchange. Estimates for 
remodelling and renovating own garments 
free of charge. Prices reasonable.—REDbD- 
MAYNES, LTD., 366, Oxford St., London, W.1. 


OWNS, COATS, FURS; anexpert anrist 

CRAFTSWOMAN makes and remodels. 

Moderate charges. Phone BEATRICE WHITE, 
I2Za, Porchester Road, W.2. tay. 1867. 


H AIR.—Falling, faded, under-nourished 
hair, partial baldness, naturally treated 
and restored to radiant health. Visiting 
specialist. Appointment by letter only. 
(Enclose 2',d. stamp —_please)—MADAME 
LORELLE, 60, Kidbrooke Park Road, Black- 
heath, London, $.E.3. 


iw you want a Flat, Professional Chambers, 
or a Bed-Sitting-Room for a day, a week, 
a month, or year see under FLATS AND 
CHAMBERS page 563. 


NVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS for 
Insurance, Probate and War Damage; 
DAMAGE ASSESSED AND CLAIMS 
PREPARED.—G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 3884. 


K NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES. 
* Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 

THOMAS & Sons, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 





A VALLIERE, LTD., 125, Baker Street, 
.1l, after being closed for four eae 
owing to enemy action, now have GREA 
PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THE RE- 
OPENING OF THEIR SALONS. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3 lines) 


CAMERAS WANTED. 
Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 

prices in England offered. WALLACE 

HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


N INIATURE 


N INIATURES TREASURED MEMOR- 
. IES.—Exquisitely painted on_ ivory, 
from any photograph, from 2 guineas. Old 
miniatures perfectly restored.— VALERIE 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon, 
London. S W.20. (Tel.: Wimbledon 5459.) 
Established 1760. 


INK COAT WANTED FOR CASH. 
Mr. Lewis, &, Haslemere Gardens, 
Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 4131 


ONOMARK holders have a confidential 
London address 5/- per annum.—Write 
B.M./MONO 17, W.C.1. 


RISONERS OF WAR number 60,000 

British, most of whom have been in 
captivity for a year or more. Please prove 
to these men that they are not (and never 
will be) forgotten. £5 will send regular 
parcels and cigarettes for a year.—MIss 
CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Honorary 
Director. LORD ABERDARE, Chairman, 
British Prisoners of War, Books and Games 
Fund, Carrington House, Hertford Street,W.1 





ECORDS EXCLUSIVE of Maggie Teyte 

singing French songs by Debussy. Berlioz, 
Dupare. “A String of Pearls ** saysCompton 
Mackenzie Four 12in. records in album 
£1 13s. 10d. post free from RIMINGTON VAN 
Wyck, 42, Cranbourn Street, W.C.2. 


R! MOVALS Collis Removal Service 
specialise in multi-load removals; also part 
loads to or from all parts Great Britain. Ex- 
cellent storage available London or country. 
Fulham 5265-6. 62, North End Road, W.14. 






EMOVALS, Packing and _ Shipping. 

Large lift van Cases specially con- 
structed.—JosEPH C. MOUNT & CO., Steven- 
age Road, 8.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


H4 AV E YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH 
PASTE.— Successfully used world over. 

Sencuatnataen guaranteed. From Chemists, 

Boots’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 

Ltd. Sole makers— HOWARTHS, 473, Crookes- 

moor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUE S GATE, S.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR. 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 






OMING OF AGE of the LONDON 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. To mark 
this anniversary HALF FEES accepted for 
FIRST 200 enrolments (by correspondence) in 
SHORT STORY Or ARTICLE WRITING. Free copy 
of Writing for the Press from Applications 
Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


AVIES, LAING & DICK 
7, Holland Park, W.11 Park 7437. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR NAVY 
Matric., School Certificate, Ist M.B., &c. 
Make A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE 
BY TAKING A 2 GN. COURSE IN 
PERSONAL SMARTNESS, SELF EXPRESSION, 
BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIMMING. Write enclosing 
stamps ROsA BARRIE (Université de Beaut-, 
Paris ; affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Avenue, 
New York) Warrens Way, Effingham, Surrey. 


WM ARLBOROUGH GATE 

SECRETARIAL COLLEGE AND 

INTENSIVE BUSINESS COURSE 

FOR EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 
Dir. R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Se., 
LL.D., Comprehensive training offered for 
high grade secretarial appointments. Inten- 
sive business courses for posts not requiring 
shorthand and typewriting. Air-raid shelter. 
—THE SECRETARY, 61-62, BAYSWATER ROAD, 
W.2. "PHONE: PAD, 3320. 








AYFAIR SECRETARL: AL COLLEGE 

for Gentlewomen. New courses start, 
Oct. 6, in safe area, Surrey, and 57 Duke 
Street, W.1. Mayfair 6626/7. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—There is a 
short cut to successful story writing 
the Regent way. Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.2. 

HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Kesidential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


WANTED 


CCORDIONS, Drums, Saxophones, Trum 

pets, Clarinets, Trombones,String Basses, 
ete.,. WANTED TO MEET COMMITMENTS 
FOR THE FORCES CASH WAITING. 
Write, phone or call FRANCIS DAY & HUNTER, 
Charing Cross, Road. Tem. Bar 9351. 


DDERS, calculators, typewriters and 

safes, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’s, 74, Chancery’ Lane, 
London, Holborn 3793. 





LOTHI NG.—MISSE S MANN AND 

SHACKLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing ; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


IREARMS, old; siagiame, Cannon, Coach 

Horns, Models. Native Curios bought.— 

Larry Cross, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 
V2 


GPL D, SIL Vv ER, JEW ELL ERY, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

bought for cash or exchanged at CHISWELL’S 

LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 

(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 

connoisseurs of furniture, objets d’art, silver, 

Sheffield plate, china, glass, etc. 


OOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 
chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full 
particulars, SUPER Vacs, 33, Baker Street, 
L ondon. We Ibe Cc k 9825 











L008e: tBOX (PORT ABLE) E), apply, giving 
Particulars of Price, Condition, ete.— 
Box 797. 


S! LVER. 
consult 


THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 
3, BURY STRE -s ST. JAMES'’S, 
LONDON, V.1. 
Who have buyers for all ‘Kinds of silver and 
plate, particularly fine antique pieces. 
Much massive and useless Victorian silver 
is going to America at the moment, PRO- 
DUCING VALUABLE DOLLAR EXCHANGE, and 
many people in this eountry are realising the 
absurdity of keeping such things locked 
away in banks and cellars. 








Before you sell your surplus 
SILVE 


4 4 


IMBER! TIMBER! 

NOW is the timeco sell your standing 
timber to help the WAR effort. We are 
puyers of long experience of Hardwoods 
and soft woods. Write full particulars, 
location ete. TRAVIS & ARNOLD, The City 
Building, NORTHAMPTON. 


YPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 
wanted FOR CASH.—MR. DEA, 9, ~~ 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 2 





MOTOR CARS 


USTIN 18 or 20 saloon, late model. Good 

price for small mileage car.—Box 803. 

UICK 1938 or 1939 Saloon. Must be 

good specimen inside and out. Send 
full details.—Box 802. 





Ce: WHERE TO BUY AND WHERE 
SELL.—BROOKLANDS Motors, LTD., 


103, New Bond St., W.1. Mayfair 8351. 





ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and, BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mi ayfair 7444. 


OLLS ROYC E and BENTLEY and 
Modern Cars of any other make required 
urgently —GEORGE NEWMAN & CO., 369, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. Euston 4466. 


OLLS ROYCE, 1938, 25-30 h.p. Small 
mileage, good condition throughout.— 
Box 801. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS | 


HA™PTON COURT. CASINO HOTEL. 

London’s loveliest river retreat. 
Fully licensed. 

Phone Molesey 2080 and 2194. 





STR: ATFORD-ON-AVON. WILLIAM AND 
MARY HOTEL. 

Peace, comfort, quality food in the heart of 
England. Terms 5 to 7 guineas per week. 
A “Truly Beautiful Brochure”’ free. Phone 
Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 


Tass CHELSTON TOWER 

HOTEL. 7. mansion in 2% acres Over- 
looking sea. Modern conveniences. Billiards. 
A comfortable home. 4 to 5 gns. ’Phone 
652631. 


INCHESTER, ROYAL HOTEL 
lu old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heat- 
ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’ Tel. 31. 


WANTED 


EACONSFIELD OR DISTRICT. 

Accommodation wanted in good class 
home for married couple as PAYING 
GUESTS. Bedroom, dressing, sitting-rooms, 
for winter or duration. Gentleman visiting 
London business daily. Garage if possible. 
Write D.D., c/o 7, Coptic Street, W.C.1 
or phone Beaconsfield 1226. 


FOR SALE _ 


L ANK ETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, 

Green, Kose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s," 
72 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each. 
post free.—DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETs, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


LOTHING EXPERT TAIL OR) will alt r, 
renovate, and clean your clothes. Als 
fur coats. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s ow 
materials made up.—EDMUNDS, 31, Broo! 
Street, Holborn, E.C.1. Tel. : Hol. 1637, 


OGS.— QUALITY SMOOTH FO 


TERRIE it BITCH PUPPIES, 5 
months, by Caampion Avon V agabon | 
ex Abberdale Starry Night. 73/6 


LUDFORD, Spinney Drive Cottage, Abbe rh 
Worcestershire. Sree 


GYPTIAN DINING ROOM SUIT 

inlaid mother-of-pearl! and ivory. ( 
new £1,000 6 years ago, would accept £x0 
BABY GRAND, Challen, 2 years o! 
£80.—Box 807. 


STAMPS! EARLY BRITIS 

COLONIALS.—Selections superb copi 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Tern 
one-third of catalogue price. Also some Mii 
and superb’used maeaeens. “K,”’ 6, Westh 
Road, London, 5.W.18 


WE EDS. —Hand-woven ~ by Hebridea 

crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Harr 
Knitting wool.— JAFFE, Castle Dougla. 
Scotland. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARETAKERS. Educated couple desir 

post as caretakers, ete. Would do decor 
tions and repairs (skilled craftsman). Sony 
cooking galdly undertaken. Organist. Part 
house or cottage with amenities appreciated 
with nominal salary. Car.—GODFREY, 9 
Ashlea Road, Dorchester, Dorset. 


DUCATED farmer’s son, 29, married, 

requires situation, bailiff, assistant 
manager. All-round knowledge agriculture, 
market gardening, farm machinery, tractor; 
excellent references; good house essential. 
Box 801. 


STATE CARPENTER, good tradesman, 

capable, reliable. wants post. Married, not 
eligible military service. Good references. 
Box 767 


SITUATIONS VACANT | 


ENTLEMAN with comfortable bonne, 
expanding business prospects in OLD 
FURNITURE, OBJETS D’ART, etc., and shop, 
wishes to meet gentleman interested and 
experienced to share household expenses 
with partnership in view. Write, stating 
qualifications, age, social and financial 
references. Local country pursuits and sport 
available —M. D., Towcester, Northants. 
RIV ATE SEC ‘RET ARY required. Country 
estate near Sevenoaks. Applications only 
from experienced and competent persons with 
knowledge of accountancy, who can show 
evidence of capability and integrity. State 
age, salary required and all particulars.— 
Brooks, Estate Office, Much Hadham. 





ELL-EDUCATED GIRL to train as 
Assistant Teacher Pitman’s shorthand. 
Ladies’ college near London. Good theory 


essential.— Box 805. 
£2. 10.» per r wee ek ‘and | good home offer r- 
ed to capable couple to run 
modern house. W eybides district. Own 
sitting-room, bedroom and wireless. Business 
family. Suit mother and daughter or two 
sisters. References essential. Phone Mayfair 
3692 or ‘ NUTFIELD,’”’ Beechwood Avenue, 
Weybridge. Weybridge 3933. 


POULTRY 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 

(unrationed). The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL asa 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.”— 
Ministry of Food. Fuil directions. 7lb. 7/6 
14lb. 14/-, 28Ib.24/-. Allcarriage paid.—OV- 
OX By- PRODUCTS, (Dept. C.L.) Sevenoaks. 








ULLET S, “grand lot, 2 and 5 months old. 

Satisfaction assured. — FERNLANDS 

POULTRY FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 
Tel. 3252. 





GARDENING 


DEMONSTRATIONS of digging, trench- 
ing, manuring and composting, available 
for members of the R.H.S. will be held at 
Wisley on October 8 and 9 between 2 and 
4 p.m. 
LANDSC APE GARDENING. 1 ROC K ‘and 
ALPINE PLANTS a speciality. Gardens 
designed and constructed. Winner of the 
famous SHERWOOD CUP at Chelsea Show. 
GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, 
Chislehurst, Kent. > Seegeene Chislehurst 132. 





GEED’ DS AND BULBS 
Flowers and vegetable seeds 
for present sowing. 
Specialists in sweet peas 
and gladioli. 
W. J. UNwin, LtD., 
Cambridgeshire. 


Seedsmen, Histon. 


Telephone Histon 270. 














on yearn 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
Maviair "3771 (10 lines). THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Cuttecian, Weeks, Landon. 





ON THE EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


21, miles West of Romsey. 8 miles from Southampton, convenient to Salisbury and Winchester. 


THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND TIMBERED ESTATE 


| EMBLEY PARK of 1,748 ACRES 





The property will be offered for sale by Auction in Lots at Salisbury at the end of October (unless previously sold). 
Among the principal lots are :— 


Embley Park Mansion, Grounds and Park ae 1391, Acres. Hammonds Farm (vacant possessicn) ... 453, Acres. 
H Embley Home Farm (vacant possessic 11) Sis 160 = Acres. Woodington Farm oe = as 114%, Acres. 
Ryedown Faim (vacant possession) Ae ane 1223, Acres. Romsey Common Farm at ely 511% Acres. 


SEVERAL SMALL HOLDINGS WITH VARIOUS AREAS. NUMEROUS COUNTRY COTTAGES SOME WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Several attractive Sporting lots including two large Lakes and Trout Fishing in the River Blackwater. 
MANY LOTS OF VALUABLE WOODLANDS EXTENDING TO OVER 800 ACRES 
Very extensive frontages to main and other roads. Main services available or nearby. 
THE ESTATE IS FREE OF TITHE AND LAND TAX. 


Auction Particulars will shortly be published. To view the estate apply A. G. DALLOW, Esq., Estate Office, Embley Park (near Home 
Farm), Romsey 42. 


Solicitors : Messrs. TITLEY, PAVER-CROW & FEDDEN, 6, Princes Square, Harrogate. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS. Cambridge, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


4 miles North of the City of Worcester, with long frontages to the Stourport and Droitwich Roads, and partly bounded by the River 
Severn. 6 miles from Droitwich. 


THE IMPORTANT AND WELL-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 


HOLT AND NAUNTON FARMS, WORCESTER 


Famous for Market Gardening, Corn and Fruit 


With superior Farm Residence, ample and substantial buildings, 11 cottages, thriving plum orchards, and land, level, easily worked, 
and in first-class condition. 


ABOUT 400 ACRES. To be offered in 8 lots. POSSESSION OF ABOUT 270 ACRES. 
HILLHAMPTON FARM, GREAT WITLEY 


a high-class Dairy Farm with an excellent house and model buildings, about 193 ACRES. 


MONKS WOOD, GRIMLEY, NEAR HOLT 


ABOUT 152 ACRES. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT WORCESTER AT THE END OF OCTOBER. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.2. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos. 


Regent {$375 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


CORNISH COAST 


On beautiful estuary with private landing-stage. 
A CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


with lounge and 3 other 
reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, = bathrooms. 


GARAGE for 3 CARS 


COTTAGE 


with 3 rooms and bath- 
room. 


2 orchards, hard tennis 
court, meadow and wood- 
land. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE CONTENTS AS IT STANDS. 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY 


Occupying one of the finest positions in this beautiful district. 
HIGH GROUND. GLORIOUS VIEWS. 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
A REALLY CHOICE, SMALL, COUNTRY ESTATE OF OVER 
36 ACRES 

THE DEL tA L MODERN RESIDENCE IS IN PERFECT ORDER AND IS 

PLETE WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
3 reception rooms, 1 opening on to a Stoep, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Complete 
domestic offices with servants’ sittingroom. Main electric light and power. Main water. 
Aga cooker. Telephone. Fitted basins in bedrooms (h.andc.). Partial central heating. 

2 GARAGES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 

BEAUTIFUL INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 2 TENNIS COURTS. 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD. WOODLAND AND WATER GARDEN. 
PADDOCKS AND WOODS. 

IN ALL 36 ACRES 


PRICE £8,000 
RENT PARTIALLY FURNISHED 450 GUINEAS PER YEAR 


Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : 
Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : 
Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PRACADSS. wa; 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London,” 
** Nicholas, Reading,”’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING. 


BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 


Between Reading and Oxford. Pleasantly situate in a typical Berkshire village. 
A PLEASING, OLD, LATER ADDITIONS, MODERNISED 
RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, inner hall, 3 reception rooms, small den, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Excellent domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. TELEPHONE. 2 GARAGES. RANGE 
OF OUTBUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES (1 VACANT). 
LOVELY GARDEN. 2 KITCHEN GARDENS. 


SMALL PADDOCK AND COPPICE 
IN ALL 24%, ACRES 


2 


PRICE £4,500 


Further particulars apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : 
Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : 
Regent 0293 and Regent 3377. j 


WEST SUSSEX 
maapmgaaiate OLD TUDOR HOUSE 








With 3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms,thoroughly 
modernised throughout, 
7 bedrooms (all fitted 
lavatory basins), excel- 
lent domestic offices, 
central heating, com- 
pany’s water, electric 
light. 
2 garages. 
Good stabling. 


Cottage, very attractive 

gardens with tennis and 

croquet lawns, rock 

garden, kitchen garden 
and paddock. 





ABOUT 5} ACRES 
Hunting with the Crawley and Horsham. 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





DORSET—WILTS BORDERS 


Near to a market town 





ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
7 or 8 bedrooms, 3 attics, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Modern conveniences. 
Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Outhouses. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 
A FURTHER 12 ACRES AND_A COTTAGE COULD BE HAD IF REQUIRED 
Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, , Curzon Street, reet, London, Ww -l. 


55 MILES SOUTH-WEST 


400ft. above sea, with lovely views (London about 1 hour). 

A COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY 

HOUSE 





14 bed, 5 bath, 
4 reception rooms. 


FARMERY. 
STABLING 
GARAGE. 





50 ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED OR SOLD 
POSSESSION MID-OCTOBER 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


Every up-to-date comfort. 





BERKS—FAVOURITE DISTRICT 


London 45 minutes by rail. Close to several Golf Links. 


An attractive 
RESIDENCE 
8-9 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Modern conveniences. 
Central heating. 


Stabling. Garage. 


Gardens and Grounds ; 
in all 1% ACRES. 


FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 





Agents : WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


HANTS. — OND: 





EXPRESS TRAINS TO LONDON 


Close to a village. 





MODERNISED GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


On high ground, with delightful views. 

10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. Garage. Stabling. 
Beautiful old grounds, walled garden, woodland, excellent pasture land, in all 
ABOUT 75 ACRES 
FOR SALE or the house (furnished) TO BE LET with the grounds. 
Agents: WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. Getadan Gk tenien 


40 MILES SOUTH- hese 3 OF LONDON 


Central heating. Electricity. Co.’s 
water. Stabling. Garage. 3 cottages, 
Grass tennis court, summer house, 
rose and flower gardens, 2 extensive 
kitchen gardens, parkland. 


Telephone : 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


Main Line Station 1 mile. London 
65 minutes by electric service. 


SITUATE IN A BEAUTIFUL 
PARK 


the house stands about 300ft. up on 

gravel soil, facing due South, partly 

constructed of stone with half timbered 

gables and tiled roof and approached 
by an avenue drive. 


ABOUT 40 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Additional 20 acres and 5 cottages 


Hall, 3 reception, 11 bedrooms, can be had if desired. 


3 bathrooms. 





- Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.l. (39, 723) 








SOUTH-WEST WARWICKSHIRE 


Shipston-on- -Stour 3% miles. Moreton-in-Marsh 10 miles. 


7O0OFT. UP COMMANDING MAGNIFI- 
CENT VIEWS IN EVERY DIRECTION. 


ATTRACTIVE COTSWOLD 

STONE - BUILT RESIDENCE 

reputed to be about 100 years old, 

in good condition throughout and 

approached by a carriage drive. 

Hall, 4 reception, 6 bed, dressing 
and bathroom. 


Electricity. Good water supply 
and drainage. 3 garages. 


Pleasure grounds of 2 acres, lawns, 
kitchen garden, orchard, arable 








land. . : 
ABOUT 15 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & BUTLEY, 20, | Benover ‘Square, W.1 (39.710.) 
Fine views of the Welsh ' Central heating. Silverlite petrol gas. 


Mountains. Telephone. Excellent water supply. 
Modern drainage. 
Occupying a wonderful 
position 1,100 ft. above sea 


level 
On light soil, facing south. 


THE HOUSE was erected about 50 

years ago of stone with cement covering 

and slated roof and is approached by a 

drive. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Stabling with rooms over. Garage for 
4 cars. 5-roomed cottage. 


GARDEN of about 2 acres. Vegetable 
garden. Arable land. 


ABOUT 26 ACRES 


Shooting over 1,000 acres adjoining. 
Hunting. Golf. 


Freehold for Sale at Reduced Price. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,636.) 
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1) 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, } 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) Ww.I 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


y 
RW \S 
iW 


eT 
194 | 


s 








HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS KENT BORDERS OF DEVON AND 
Between Romsey and Salisbury. Between Tunbridge Wells and Ashferd. - COR Nes. 
alf a mile of Trout Fishing. 
MODERN ee DELIGHTFUL PERFECT XVith CENTURY HOUSE mi rout Fishing 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


with every convenience. ri . . i ; -onveniences. = 
With exposed timbering and modern conveniences. 400ft. up with lovely views; easy access to good Town. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath room. Main 





electricity. Ample water. Septic tank drainage. 2 reception rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms, bath room. Hall, 3 reception rooms, > bedrooms, 3 bath wee 
Garage with room over. F 3 JOVELY GARDEN OF AN ACRE. up-to-date offices; abundant water, main electric 
Gardens and — of considerable natural beauty as eee light and power, central heating. Home Farm. 
with meadows, in all TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE AT Garages and Stabling. 
ABOUT 23} ACRES £6,250 FREEHOLD £160 PER ANNUM 18 OR 74 ACRES. FOR SALE 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. Street, W.1. (13,398.) Street, W.1. (Fol. 13,023.) 








AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS FOR SALE 





FOR INVESTMENT WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
DEVONSHIRE NORFOLK 
210 ACRES. INCOME £220 2.0... ae £8,600 184 ACRES. GOOD HOUSE, AMPLE BUILDINGS... £3,750 
HAMPSHIRE OXFORDSHIRE a 
260 ACRES. INCOME £260... ws 8,250 i ne BONES, SSIETT es 
SUSSEX BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
270 ACRES. INCOME £500 ..  .. . «£10,000 171 ACRES. AS A GOING CONCERN... .... £7,800 








Details of the above and others may be obtained from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1 











FOR LINEAGE Ne race eagmnge~aene CHELTENHAM AND NORTH DEV ONand S. & W. COUNTIES 
Vacant Possession on Completion COTSWOLDS THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ADVERTISEMENTS THE MANOR HOUSE, THROAPHAM ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
: FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY G. H. BAYLEY & SONS re 
OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDER the above charming Country Residence (Established over three-quarters of a Price 2/6. 
COUN Ss —s eh mpg pe Shefiield, Rother- Century). SELECTED LISTS FREE, 
(For Sale, To Let, W: am, Doncaster or Retford. For further 7 sTs. SURVEYORS YTIONEERS. 
3 ° = anted, ete.) ea and permission to view apply to yee ren ney gr eee RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., 
CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” Page 563. mer , oe] Solicitors, Corporation , (Tel. : 2102.) (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
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: 
6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W.1 
Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 
Occupying an unrivalled position T0Oft. LODGE, 3 BUNGAL ‘* '] 
above sea level on the borders of Dartmoor. E, BUNGALOWS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. ‘ENT 
FOR SALE, A FREEHOLD a cies CENTRAL 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
300 ACRES MODERN DRAINAGE. 
THE HOUSE, BUILT IN THE fils EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
rUDOR STYLE, WAS DESIGNED LEE 
BY AN EMINENT ARCHITECT. tum S GROUNDS INCLUDE BEAUTI- 
ae FULLY WOODED PLANTATIONS 
LOUNGE HALL, 5 RECEPTION ee eee ete = pain 
ROOMS, 15 BED AND DRESSING GRASS TENNIS COURTS, ETC, 
ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 
MIGHT BE LET 
GARAGE. STABLING, 
FU 
FARMBUILDINGS ’ rv RNISHED 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (REG, 8222.) (Ref. ©. 25,262.) 
Adjoining well-known Surrey Golf Course with diversified views over undulating country. Ideally placed for rapid accessibility to London. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR SALE 
A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED GENUINE TUDOR A BAILLIE SCOTT HOUSE ; 
RESIDENCE A REPLICA OF A SUSSEX FARM HOUSE 
HALLS, 5 RECEPTION ROOMS, 15 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATH- BEAUTIFUL LOUNGE 25FT. BY 16FT., 2 OTHER SITTING ROOMS, 9 BED- 
ROOMS. AND MODERN OFFICES. CO’S ELECTRICITY AND WATER. ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE, 2. 
CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGES. STABLING. COTTAGES. VERY LOVELY GROUNDS. 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT. WITH LAWNS, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, WOODLANDS. 
FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,350 
MODERATE RENT TO A GOOD TENANT. A REALLY BEAUTIFUL HOME AT LESS THAN PRE-WAR PRICE. 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (REG, 8222.) Apply to the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW 4A 
(Ref. 8. 33,374.) (REG, 8222.) (Ref. 8. 46,619.) r 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0081. 





yn 





JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK Sotanaoes : 


R t 
AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. pe See 
SUSSEX BORDERS WALES F 
50 minutes to London. 5 al - Rig 
i> ae i Be 


44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 














HAMPSHIRE 





30 ACRES é 


SITUATED ON A HIGH RIDGE, COMMANDING 
PANORAMIC VIEWS FOR MANY’ MILES. HALL 
AND 2 SITTING ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS (3 WITH 
LAVATORY BASINS, H. & C.), BATHROOM. MAIN 
ELECTRICITY AND POWER. GAS. COY.’S WATER. 
SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS. 
PRICE £4,500 











Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. te 
James's Place, 5 .W. ‘1. (L.R. 19,917. ) ; 
Ww 
. i DORSET BORDERS ; P 
: ° “ SHOOTING OVER 700 ACRES DEFINITELY One of the nicest small country residences in the Principality. £ 
440 ACRES. 2 MILES OF FISHING AVAILABLE. Southern aspect. Huquictts tose and surrounded by its own e 
One of the most attractive investment propositions in the market EORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 300ft. above ands of about 
at the present time. G sea level, on light soil, Southern and Western aspects 60 ACRES OF MEADOW, WOODLAND AND HILL ‘ 
The property includes a very nice old FARMHOUSE, and situated in a favourite district. 3 sitting rooms, The residence dates from 1820 and contains hall and 
with excellent buildings. There are 5 cottages. library, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Stabling = eg — + ge een 2 eg ey maids’ sitting 
‘ larage sli arden wi »nnis law om. Electr 4 tara Q Q 
Main water and electricity are available. The estate would, and Garage. Delightful garden with tennis lawn. mem pny Coun 7, jeg oo Hard 
if required, be divided and sold with less land. ABOUT 2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD a4 ee 9X. : : 
oa, ™ pater ‘ - a : PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950. E 
Full details on applic ore AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, S Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. S. 
44, St. James’s Place, 5 1. (L.R. 14,4584.) James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 19, $41. . James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,909.) N 








‘Takemoss & CO. 


, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. TOTTENHAM COURT RD. TD. Alsoat5,GRAFTON STREET " 
"Phone: Grosvenor 2861. a W.I1 & 0 MAYFAIR, W.1. 
jrams: ‘ Cornishmen, London. e 





(Tel. : EUSTON 7000) (Tel. : REGENT 4685) k 
15 GUINEAS P.W.—DURATION. ; 
WOULD SELL ‘ 
NDER 4 MILES READING. Close és 
to bus service. PICTURESQUE AND 
WELL FURNISHED MODERNISED 2 OAKHILL AVENUE | WAR DAMAGE 


FARMHOUSE. 6/7 bed, 2 bath, 3 recep- Ll 
tion. Main electricity. Gas and water. ' ; 
Garage. Extensive stabling. Very pretty HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. | INSURANCE li 
gardens. Kitchen garden and orchard.— : 
TRES wR & CO., 77,8 d +y Street> 

— & Co., 77, South Audley Stree CONTENTS OF RESIDENCE COMPRISING NEARLY HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY 


(9008.) 
" — NEW FURNITURE, BILLIARD TABLE BY THURSTON, NUMEROUS HOUSEHOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE 
Particularly er yaa Fy mes in lovely AND ACCESSORIES, MOTOR MOWER, ETC. AND PROPERTIES—A FURTHER PRUDENT STEP IS s 
unspoilt country between TO HAVE A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION le 
PSOM AND REIGATE. Quite rural, : 
go ghee ee ene MAPLE & CO., LTD., OF THEIR BELONGINGS FOR THE PURPOSE OF . 
2% miles station. EXCEPTIONALLY INSURANC IN 
GOOD MODERN RESIDENCE with WILL SELL THE ABOVE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON ee eo ao oe < 
— a meee — — —- THE PREMISES ON SEPTEMBER 30 AT 12.30 caer as OF at VALUE ed EXISTENCE IN THE ~ 
ain water and electrici ine oak pane LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDER- W 
oO be Ss, t . WwW A 9. — '. : 
one 6 conan at jathroome, aM TTI PRECISELY ON VIE MONDAY NEXT 9.30—4.30. TAKEN BY MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM Ss 
3 COTTAGES. MOST CHARMING CATALOGUES FROM THE AUCTIONEERS, TOTTEN- COURT ROAD, W.1I, AND, 5, GRAFTON STREET, W.! 
GROUNDS. Hard and grass tennis courts, : ges meee 


rock garden, kitchen garden, paddock and HAM COURT ROAD, W.!, AND 5, GRAFTON STREET, "PHONE: REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION OR 
WRITE AS ABOVE. 


pasture. 19 ACRES. WOULD DIVIDE. MAYFAIR, REGENT 4685. } 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (20,720.) 
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Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


OSBORN & MERCER 





| ABOUT 20 MILES NORTH-WEST OF TOWN 


A FINE OLD HOUSE WITH SPACIOUS ACCOMMODATION AND 
SPLENDID SET OF OUTBUILDINGS. 


IDEAL FOR EVACUATION 
Completely up to date. 


OF BUSINESS PREMISES, ETC. 


First-class order. 





Hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


All main services. 


Modern cottage, garages, 


stabling, 


cow stalls. 


Central heating. 


Air raid shelters and 


numerous useful buildings. 


Beautiful pleasure grounds, prolific kitchen garden, walled and other fruit, an area 
of pasture, etc., the whole enclosed within a belt of woodland, ensuring complete 
privacy. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES. 


Inspected "and recommended }by OSBORN? & MERCER. 


“(17,273.) 


4 reception, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with lav. 
basins), 3 bathrooms, etc. 
Up to date with electric light, 


central heating, etc. Main 
water available. ; 
Charming and inexpensive 


old-world gardens. 
TROUT STREAM 
FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 
334 ACRES 
Agents: 
OSBORN & MERCER 
(17,062.) Ld 


BEAUTIFUL OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 

The scene of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ 
The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 
In first-rate order, having been remarkably well cared for by the owner. 





28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





WILTS 


A Modern House of 
character, well planned 
and up to date. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 


Farmery. Fine range of 
stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 
Charming gardens, _ finely 
timbered parks, rich old 
pasture, etc. 
For Sale by 
OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,267.) 


AND GLOS BORDERS 
In a delightful rural district within easy reach of Malmesbury and Chippenham. 
350ft. above sea level. 

A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 





South aspect. 











_ FOR SALE _ 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


fe SERDEENSHIRE, ABOYNE. RHU-NA- 
{AVEN HOUSE, highly finished, attrac- 
y situated on bank of River Dee, to be 
i in the office of Davidson & Garden, 
2, Dee Street, Aberdeen, on October 2, 1941, 
f not previously sold privately. Wooded 
policies 26 acres. 4 public rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms and ample servants accom- 
modation. Garage. Chauffeur’s and gardener’s 
houses. Further particulars from DAVIDSON 
AND GARDEN, 


PERTHSHIRE (CENTRAL). Small estate, 

about 130 acres. Georgian house recently 
completely modernised, electrically equipped, 
main supply, central heating. Hall, cloak- 
room, 3 reception, 8 bed, 4 bathrooms, 
excellent offices. Walled garden, farmsteading, 
3 cottages. Salmon fishing—Box 798. 


URREY (WEST). A GENUINE OPPOR- 

TUNITY. Owner for personal reasons has 
to sell his delightful MODERN COUNTRY 
HOME of character. 4 reec., 9 bed, 3 bath. 
Model offices. Coy.’s services. Garage. 3 cars 
with flat. Inexpensive grounds. 8 ACRES. 
Picked position with glorious views. Cost 
£20,000. Will take reasonable times price for 
quick sale-—Write, Cubitt & WEsT, Hasle- 
mere, Surrey. 





ESTATE AGENTS 


ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
™ COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 





BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 23, 
Market Place, Reading, telephone num- 
bers 2374 and 3378, and at Wokingham. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 

TIES.—22 Westwood Road, Southamp- 
ton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business 
established over 100 years. 


EICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
— ties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CoO., Estab- 
lished 1809. Market Harborough. Land 
Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers. Property 
management. Valuations for probate. 





HROPSHIRE HEREFORD 
~ WWORCS., ete., and "MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—{’Phone : 2061). 


HROPSHIRE, Border 
" North Wales, for resident farms, ete., 
Write HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, LTD., 
Shrewsbury. (Phone 2081.) 


Counties, and 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 
. WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPER- 
TIES. Phone Ipswich 4334. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 





WANTED 
BERKS, BUCKS, OXON, WILTS OR 

HANTS. COUNTRY COTTAGE (3/5 
bedrooms) up to 10 acres. Fair price for right 
property.—** Mrs. R.,’" TRESIDDER «& CoO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


ESsex, within easy reach Brentwood- 

Chelmsford - Hatfield Peveril Road, 
wanted to rent, unfurnished, with option 
purchase, HOUSE, 5/6 bedrooms, 3-10 
acres of land, purchase price not exceeding 
£3,000. Agents asked not send on futile 
journeys.—Box 777. 


EREFORD, GLOS OR SOMERSET 

PREFERABLY. Wanted to purchase or 
rent, unfurnished, by November, COUNTRY 
HOUSE (8/10 bedrooms), main electricity. 
2 cottages. Nice gardens and grassland.— 
“L.B.,”’ TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 


ONDON (WITHIN EASY REACH).— 

Hilly district. Small FARM HOUSE. 
7 or & bedrooms, modern conveniences. 
MRS. STAPYLTON-SMITH, Canwood Glyne, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 


NORTH OR NORTH-WEST OF 
LONDON (30-40 miles) WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY, to Rent or Buy, SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL FARM or COUNTRY 
HOUSE, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, all 
modern conveniences.—’Phone London Wall 
3936/7, or write Box 768. 





OUTH COAST. Modern HOUSE wanted 

to purchase. 4/5 bedrooms. Must overlook 
the sea, with nice grounds. No agents.— 
Write full particulars Box 787. 


WORCESTERSH IRE. COTSWOLD 

STONE HOUSE in BROADWAY 
(Wores.) or DISTRICT. Accommodation, 3 
reception, 5 bedrooms, modern offices, garage, 
etc. Good garden, all must be in good order. 
Immediate possession not essential. Purchase 
by private treaty.—Box 783. 


House OR BUNGALOW WANTED, 6 or 
8 rooms, 1 or 2 hours’ train run from 
London. Purchase or rent. Must be reason- 
able—A. BARNETT, Rockside Hotel,| Fowey, 
Cornwall. 





A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their Agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
= 40, Piccadilly, W.1. ’Phone Regent 
2481 


EVON. Close Dartmoor village. STONE- 

BUILT HOUSE. 4 reception, bath, 7 bed. 
Central heating. Electric light. Garage. 
Stable. Inexpensive garden. 4 Gns. p.w. for 
winter from now.—TRESIDDER & CO0., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1. 


HAMPSTEAD (BEST PART). ;DELIGHT- 
FUL HOUSE to Let at sacrifice rental. 
5 bed, 3 reception, etc. Central heating, hot 
water, beautifully decorated. ALSO 8.C. 
FLATS, ground and other floors. THORNE, 
10, Weech Hall, Fortune Green Road. Hamp. 


3752. 








MIDLANDS, 6 miles Wolverhampton. 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. 4 recep- 


tion, 6 bedrooms. Delightfully furnished. 
15 gns. weekly. Approved tenants only. 
Ref. ¢. 2310/17, LEONARD CARVER «& CO., 


31, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2. 


XON. AND READING, 

between. MING COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 3 reception, 2 bath, 7/8 bed. Main 
electricity. Garage. Pretty grounds. Double 
tennis lawn. Kitchen garden. Furnished 38/9 
gns. p.w. Also 3-roomed Cottage with bath, 
2 gns. p.w.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (5505.) 


OXFORD 
CHAR 


ROEHAMPTON. CRESTWAY HOUSE, 
DOVER HOUSE ROAD. 2 reception, 
downstairs cloakroom, 4 bed, bath, separate 
lavatory. Brick garage. Charming rose garden. 
Buses pass door. Rent £150 p.a.— LADY BERRY, 
Kirby Gate, Roehampton, London, S.W. 














SURREY, CHEAM.—To be LET Un- 
furnished for war period, particularly 
attractive PROPERTY. 3 reception, 5 bed, 
2 bath, double garage. Beautiful garden. 
Rent £150 exclusive-—MORGAN, BAINES AND 
CLARK, Sutton. Tel. Vigilant 6606-7-8. 








SUSSEX. Lovely position between East 
Grinstead and Forest Row, near bus and 
coach route. FURNISHED COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 5 bed, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
Central heating. Telephone. Main services. 


Delightful Grounds. Kitchen garden. Hard 
tennis court. Garage for 2. 8 Gus. p.Ww. 
6/9 months.—TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, South 


Audley Street, W.1. (20,893.) 


WESTMORLAND. WINDERMERE.— 
Small furnished country HOUSE. 2 
double, 2 single bed, 2 reception, 2 bath, 
cloakroom, small kitchen, etc. Garage. All 
conveniences thoroughly modern.—Apply, 
CARR MANOR, Atlas Chambers, Leeds. 


WIMBLEDON COMMON. Furnished 
HOUSE from Sept. 29. Moderate rent. 
4 bed, dressing room, 3 reception. Garden. 
Concrete shelter—5, North View, 5.W.19. 
Wim. 2062. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING 





Geoe MIXED SHOOTING, also SAL- 
MON FISHING until end of season. Lady 
would take two guns as paying guests with 
or without accommodation at lodge near 
Blair Atholl—Apply Box 799. 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


LONDON.—FURNISHED FLATS and 

BEDROOMS near WHITEHALL; any 
period from one night. Complete VALETING 
and DOMESTIC SERVICE. Meals in flat or 
restaurant. Unfurnished Suites also available. 
Air-raid Shelters, with sleeping accommoda- 
tion.—StT. JAMES’s CouRT, Buckingham Gate, 
Westminster. Vic. 2360. 


ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive, short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 under- 
ground stations within 1 min. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 

A few modern, newly furnished flats from 

3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. 

PRINCESS COURT QUEEN’S COURT 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 

61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


ONDON. FURNISHED AND _ UNX- 
FURNISHED FLATS AT PARK WEST, 
MARBLE ARCH, W._ 9-floor modern steel 
and concrete building with BELOW-GROUND 
SHELTER. Furnished, 2 rooms (k. & b.) 
with service, 4% gns. weekly, or 4 gns. 
without ; 3-month tenancies. Unfurnished, 
1-5 rooms (k. & b.) from £105-£285 p.a. Club 
with swimming pool and restaurant.—Apply, 
LETTING OFFICE (C.L.). Phone Pad. 3043. 





ONDON, 20, HALLAM STREET, W.1. 
Luxuriously appointed steel frame build- 
ing. Restaurant and full service. Lift. C.H. 
and C.H.W. Cosy 8/C FURNISHED Lounge 
Flats with Divan Alcove, Bathroom, Dressing 
Closet. From3 4% GNS. WEEKLY or UNFUR- 
NISHED Pied-a-terre £10 10s. MONTHLY 
inc.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. 


LONDON. CITY FLATS IN QUIET 
SQUARE,  2-roomed and _ bed-sitting 
suites UNFURNISHED and FURNISHED 
each with own bathroom and _ kitchenette. 
Modern building, restaurant, optional domestic 
service, garage. Club (licensed) MODERATE 
RENTALS ON SHORT TENANCIES. Nos, 
6/9, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C,1. (Clerken- 
well 4723.) 


ONDON. MANSION FLATS. MOD- 
ERATE RENTALS, SHORT TENAN- 
CIES IF DESIRED.—Apply. ESTATE OFFICE, 
Lissenden Gardens, N.W.5 Gulliver 4360. 


ONDON (WHITEHALL). _ VANDON 

COURT, 66/70 PETTY FRANCE, 8.W.1. 
Unfurnished flats with hall, sitting-room with 
bed alcove, kitchen and bathroom. Also 
two-roomed flats are available in this excep- 
tionally fine building which is equipped with 
every modern convenience. Partial service. 
AIR RAID SHELTER. Period to suit tenants. 
Estate Office on premises. Tel.: ABB. 3623 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 








See es 
CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on inside front cover. 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS ,u. asi, 


Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) pater "aan 
5 i “wy m , S.W.1. 
25 MOUN T STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE FRESH IN MARKET A CHARMING MEDI/EVAL HOUSE 
In the heart of the Cotswolds. 2 hours from London by express. Beautiful position in Surrey. 800ft. up, secluded amidst Within easy reach of Cheltenham, Gloucester anc orcester 


woodland. 








Be Mais 
THs UNIQUE EXAMPLE OF . ae 
| GRANGE. Beautifully restored and modernised 
FOR CALS. AN HISTORIC TUDOR MANOR gPaAcious RESIDENCE, in good order with large | and full of historical associations. 15 bed, 4 baths, wonderful 

HOUSE. 13 bed, 5 baths, 5 reception. Central heating. rooms, very suitable for offices, etc. 12 bed, 3 baths, suite of reception rooms. Central heating. Electric light. 















































Main electricity. Good water. 5 cottages. Home farm. 3 rec. rooms. E.l. Main water. Garage 2 cars. | Excellent outbuildings. Lovely old grounds (with moat). 
Dower House. Trout stream. Garage, etc. | Shooting over the estate. TO BE LET FU ED 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND WOODLAND. | (PRICELESS ANTIQUES) OR UNFURNISHED FOR 
IN ALL ABOUT 126 ACRES. \% ANY PERIOD FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS. 
9% ACRES. £5,500. 

- . . . Full particulars of the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.7276.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (1769.) AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7823.) { 
3, MOUNT STREET, Telephone : 

LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 1032-33. 
TYPICALLY ENGLISH COUNTRY. REMOTE BUT NOT ISOLATED 
UNIQUE EXAMPLE OF XVIIith CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 
MULLIONED WINDOWS. HALF-TIMBERING, 
CLUSTERED CHIMNEY STACKS 
High position with lovely views over famous river valley. 
Magnificent period interor. Electric light. Central 
heating and running water in bedrooms. 
FREEHOLD £3,250 
OR WOU on 25 LET FURNISHED OR 
NFURNISHED 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 2 attics. Water, 
electricity. Central heating. Garage and quaint 
cottage (6 rooms). 
MATURED GARDENS, LAWNS, 
PADDOCK, ABOUT 3 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Further photos with Owner’s Agents, Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,054.) 
AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE O F I S & W ARN } R Telephone: 
AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND VALUERS. mae — 
1, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 — 
By Direction of the Trustees of the late Earl Sondes. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE 
IN THE COUNTY OF KENT 
EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF OVER 3,000 ACRES 
including 
FORESTERS LODGE FARM, DUNKIRK, with superior farmhouse; ample NEWHOUSE FARM, SHOTTENDEN, having well built farmhouse; buildings, 
buildings; 2 cottages. MAIN WATER. Arable and pasture land extending to MAIN shan and ELECTRIC LIGHT. Arable, pasture and woodland in all 
about 210 ACRES. = a - ; about 61 ACRE 
Seer 7 = . : ; ROOMFIELD FARM, THROWLEY, with good farmhouse, excellent range 
ARES FARM, SHOTTENDEN.—A Dairy and Stock Farm with picturesque B , . ‘ 
H farmhouse; numerous buildings. Cottage. Well water. Arable and pasture land | wh. a. MAIN WATER. Arable, pasture and woodiand extending to 
extending to about 69 ACRES. a Saneiialiiteinicntidapapaptaidianan 
. Mi Stdinas ST WATER. Arable with yn and flan, oe —_ 
a TE Arable, pasture and woodland, i about 
GNOAD STREET FARM, THROWLEY. Extensive dairy and mixed farm with ae en oe oe ar ee 
period farmhouse, oast house, good buildings, 3 cottages. Main water. Pasture and 
arable with a little woodland, in all about 354 ACRES. HEEL FARM, STALISFIELD. An excellent arable farm with Sephou, fine 
a ealaatls, iit outbuildings, cottage. MAIN WATER. In all about 172 ACRES. 
i 
ARBARY FARM, NORTON, having old period farmhouse; range of buildings; Tone GREEN FARM, THROWLEY. Compact mixed farm with old world i 
pair modern cottages. Arable land extending to about 76 ACRES. farmhouse, conveniently situated buildings; pair cottages; well water. Arable, 4 
pe aes | pasture and woodland extending to some 232 ACRES. i 
’ 





OUTH FORSTAL FARM, THROWLEY, a useful arable farm with farmhouse. 
SSMAIN WATER. Ample Duildings. In all’ about 80 ACRES. | re ee een ERT. 4 comanet betting wth Sembee, art 
Betts FORSTAL FARM, THROWLEY, an excellent dairy and stock farm | Bevumer FARM, MOLASH. An excellent mixed farm with period farmhouse, 
with superior farmhouse, good buildings. 4 cottages. Well water. In all about —e buildings. MAIN WATER. Pasture and arable land of about 157 





264 ACRES. RES. 


OPPINS FARM, MOLASH, on main road with good farmhouse, excellent ene COURT FARM, MOLASH. A compact, dairy and stock farm, 
Cc ool. MAIN WATER. Arable and pasture land extending to about 114 pad? yi g-te-y > ph yy 4, es. =e. MAIN WATER. 





| 
CHurRCH FARM, MOLASH, with attractive black and white farmhouse, buildings, | CHINEHILL FARM, MOLASH, a compact holding of arable and pasture land 
and pasture land extending to about 53 ACRES. with long main road frontage. In all about 40 ACRES. 


A NUMBER OF SMALLHOLDINGS. WELL MATURED WOODLAND IN CONVENIENT PARCELS. 


IMPORTANT MAIN ROAD GARAGE WITH COTTAGE. MANY POTENTIAL BUILDING SITES. NUMEROUS COTTAGES AND SMALL HOUSES INCLUDING SOME 
IN IMPORTANT POSITIONS IN THE TOWN OF [FAVERSHAM. THE GREATER PORTION LET TO GOOD TENANTS AND PRODUCING A RENT ROLL OF 
OVER £2,500 P.A. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION (IN LOTS) BY 


Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER 


ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29th, 1941, at THE SHIP HOTEL, FAVERSHAM, commencing at 11 a.m. (unless previously Sold Privately). 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of Messrs. FARRER & CO., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2,; or of the Auctioneers at their Offices, 
41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, Ww. (Telephone : Grosvenor 3056). 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





A LOVELY OLD FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN WATER, GAS & ELECTRICITY. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 






SOUTH-WEST SURREY, LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES 


In first-class order and approached from a quiet lane. 


2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
LAWN TENNIS COURT. 
PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Beautiful Grounds and _ fine 


woodland merging into heathland 


and several paddocks. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 25 OR 72 ACRES 
RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND 


An illustrated brochure can be had from_the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 3131.) (16,432.) 





SURREY 


Horley Station (main line) 134, miles. 


ee oe 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
OLD OAK AND BRICKWORK. MELLOW TILES AND LATTICE WINDOWS 
AND MANY OTHER QUAINT FEATURES OF BYGONE DAYS. 
4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s electricity and water. 
Garage and outbuildings. Kitchen garden and fruit trees. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 
ROUGH SHOOTING. RIDING AND HUNTING. 
Order to view from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,274.) 


KENT 


Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 
LARGE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


Built about 1880 of Kentish Ragstone. 





Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, servants’ hall and domestic offices, 17 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. Electric light available. Garage for 2 cars (room over). Stabling for 

4 horses. Grounds with 2 grass tennis courts. Kitchen garden. Extensive woodland. 
Suitable for a school or institution 


REASONABLE RENT. 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,241.) 


ARGYLLSHIRE 
Kingairloch district. 
FOR SALE 2,900 ACRES WITH EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS 
AND INCLUDING 
THE COMFORTABLE SHOOTING LODGE 





Contains 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, electric light. Central heating. 
THE DEER FOREST AVERAGES 18 STAGS IN THE SEASON. 


OR ABOUT 2,500 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD APART WITHOUT THE 
LODGE. 


GOOD FISHING IN THE SEA AND LOCHS. ROUGH SHOOTING. 


Further particulars from the agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,300.) 





HAMPSHIRE 


Between Alton and Petersfield. 





Beautifully situated about 500ft. above sea level. 


4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. Good water supply. Stabling and garage for 3 cars. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS. HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 
FARM BUILDINGS AND 2 COTTAGES, IN ALL ABOUT 
75 ACRES. TO LET FURNISHED 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,358.) 


WILTSHIRE 


Near Malmesbury. 





Ivy and creeper clad, stone-built residence, 300ft. above sea level and over 200 yards 
from a quiet road. 

Lodge and drive. 4 reception rooms. Domestic offices. 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garage for 4 cars. Stabling includes loose boxes for 
25 horses. Farmery for about 30 cows, 

GROUNDS OF ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Lawns, 2 walled gardens. 

ALSO 130 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 25 ACRES OF ARABLE LAND. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


1 mile of Fishing in the River Avon. Golf and Hunting. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (10,837.) 





AYRSHIRE 
Ballantrae district. 
10,000 ACRES FOR SALE 
THE MODERN FURNISHED HOUSE 
WOULD BE LET AT £300 PER ANNUM, OR THE ENTIRE ESTATE IS 
FOR SALE. 
THE SHOOTINGS OVER GROUSE AND BLACK GAME MOORS PRODUCE 
1,000 BRACE. SEVERAL ARABLE AND SHEEP FARMS. 
100 ACRES OF VALUABLE WOODLANDS. FISHING AND GOLF, 


All details of the House and Estate from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(Grosvenor 3131.) (16,257.) 
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23, MOUNT STREET, Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, wW.1. W ILSON & € 8) Grosvenor 1441. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED BY CLIENTS OF WILSON & CO. 


WANTED | WANTED | WANTED 
TO PURCHASE IN BERKS, BUCKS, OXON, HERTS.| A REALLY ATTRACTIVE PLACE IN SURREY, | WEST COUNTRY, UP TO 3 HOURS LONDON. 
A GOOD TYPE OF HOUSE (PREFERABLY OLD) | SUSSEX, HANTS, WITHIN 50 MILES. HIGH UP | 4 SPORTING ESTATE OF 500 TO 1,500 ACRES. 
WITH 7-9 BEDROOMS AND 5 TO 2 CRES WITH GOOD VIEWS ESSENTIAL. 12-15 BEDROOMS, STONE-BUILT HOUSE PREFERRED, ABOUT 15 
AT LEAST 3 BATHROOMS. 3-4 COTTAGES. GOOD BEDROOMS, AMPLE BATHROOMS. 


UP TO £8,000 WOULD BE PAID 
AND ANY SUITABLE PROPERTY INSPECTED AT 
ONCE. 


GARDENS AND PARK OF 50-100 ACRES. 
£20,000 PAID FOR RIGHT PLACE 


MUST BE UP TO DATE. 
| FISHING A GREAT ATTRACTION 




















Details to ‘H.’’ 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Photos and fullest details to ‘‘ B.K.’’ 23, Mount Street, W.1. Communicate to “ G.H.N.”’ 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
. A LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE BEAUTIFUL XViith CENTURY HOUSE IN SURREY 
Amidst perfect country about 3 hours west of London. A notedly fine sporting district. In the heart of lovely country, facing due South in the centre of its estate of 
THE EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE | ABOUT 100 ACRES 
me ee et ; ae : 3ED ) ‘4 3P" 
SR ee En earn am CCN Ce OT ER 
Ms, 6 B MS, FINE SUITE :PTION ROOMS, STABLING, 21 
GARAGES. 4 EXCELLENT FARMS. COTTAGES DEL IGHTFUL OLD memes ty Ey Ea RT AND SQUASH COURT 
FINELY TIMBERED OLD GARDENS AND PARK BARGAIN PRICE 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 850 ACRES FOR INVESTMENT OR FUTURE OCCUPATION. 1 
rena eas : 7 ‘ PRESENT INCOME ABOUT £500 P.A. } 
Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. ' 
iyaarea, ‘TURNER LORD & RANSOM — frz 
TURLORAN, Audley, Gros. 2838 
London. 7 
— 127, MOUNT STREET, » LONDON, W. 1. @ Gnee.) 


BUCKS AND HERTS BORDERS 


Between Berkhamsted and Chesham. 


300FT. UP ON CHILTERN HILLS. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR 


AN OLD BLACK-AND-WHITE FARMHOUSE 
MODERNISED AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 

7 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, GARAGE, ETC. 
CHARMING GARDENS OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 
RENT £400 PER ANN. (inclusive of Rates) 
TENANT TO HAVE USE OF FITTINGS, CURTAINS, ETC. 


Sole Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. (Gro. 2838.) 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 
SURREY. NEAR OXSHOTT HEATH | SURREY. NEAR LEATHERHEAD AND DORKING 
18 miles South-West of London. CHARMING WELL EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
CHARMING SMALL BUT SPACIOUS RESIDENCE IN OF CHARACTER 


FARMHOUSE STYLE 


| Occupying a beautiful situation with lovely views. 


Large lounge, 2 other Lounge hall, 3_ fine 
reception rooms, 6 bed- reception rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms with wash basins, rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


3 bathrooms. | 


Parquet floors | Parquet floors. 


Central heating and all Garage for 2 cars. 
main services. | 
| 
Garage with cottage Central he ating and all 
attached (4 rooms and main services. 


bathroom). 


Very pretty gardens 
with hard tennis court. 


Lovely gardens inex- 
pensive to maintain. 


























2 ACRES. £5,000 | 4, ACRES. FREEHOLD. £7,500 
A ts: F. L. MERCE Co.. Ss ville “— Yooadilly W | Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
— ita i ho: = — Ne Bag mal was | (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel: Regent 2481. 
niin ie 
SURREY. NEAR REIGATE AMIDST KENTISH CHERRY | MILFORD-ON-SEA, HAMPSHIRE 
Delightful setae stuttion sities | Pgae of main line | ORCHARDS ' Delightful situation in this favourite district. 
: ; | In a magnificent position with extensive views. 8 miles from 
MODERN HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE | — ARTISTIC BUNGALOW RESIDENCE | 
CHARACTER CHARMING LABOUR-SAVING 

} LABOUR SAVING TO A SUPREME DEGREE. 

APPROACHED BY A DRIVE AND sTanpinc 1x | RESIDENCE IN PERFECT ORDER 

LOVELY GROUNDS. } » re i > i ¢ 
DS 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. MAIN SERVICES. 2 GARAGES. 


Central heating. Company’s electricity, gas and water. MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS “AND} WATER 


LOVELY GARDENS PRODUCING QUANTITIES OF 
FRUIT. CHOICE GARDEN 


10 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £4,250 
MIGHT BE DIVIDED 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 2 GARAGES. 


2 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £4,500 
FREEHOLD. £1,200 


OPEN TO OFFER 





Agents : F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent: 
2481. 


Agents : F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- Agents: F. L. MerRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel: Regent dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent | 
2 2481. | 

| 
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“=~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ~2=s.. 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 


PEEBLES-SHIRE 


Amidst beautiful rolling country, 22 miles from Edinburgh 


THE MAGNIFICENTLY MAINTAINED ESTATE OF 
CASTLECRAIG 


2,900 ACRES 


INCLUDING NEARLY 250 ACRES OF MARKETABLE TIMBER 


VERY FINELY APPOINTED MODERATE-SIZED ADAM PERIOD RESIDENCE 


RECEPTION ROOMS. GARAGE, STABLING, 

11 BEDROOMS, CHAUFFEUR’S HOUSE. 

7 BATHROOMS. 

‘ PRODUCTIVE WALLED 
GARDEN, 

HYDRO ELECTRIC 


LIGHT. RANGE OF GLASS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 2 ENTRANCE LODGES. 


PASSENGER LIFT. WOODED POLICIES. 





GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING. FISHING IN TRIBUTARY OF TWEED FLOWING THROUGH ESTATE. 


6 VALUABLE DAIRY, 
ARABLE AND 
GRAZING FARMS 


GRASS PARKS 





MOST OF THE FENCING IS WIRE ON IRON STANCHIONS. WOODED BUILDING SITES. FEU DUTIES. QUARRY LET TO COUNTY COUNCIL. 


MANY MODERNISED COTTAGES WITH GARDENS, ETC. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


(unless Sold Privately 
meanwhile) 


ACTUAL 
AND ESTIMATED 
GROSS RENT 
£2,650 


IN DOWELLS AUCTION 
ROOMS, 65, GEORGE ST., 
EDINBURGH 


ON WEDNESDAY 
OCTOBER 15, 1941, at 2.30p.m. 


BURDENS 1940/1 
£218 





Messrs. STEEDMAN RAMAGE & CO., W.S., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh. Telephone Edinburgh 22273 (3 lines). Telegrams: ‘ Proof,’’ Edinburgh. 


Agents, Wesdo, London. 


Particulars from Solicitors : 
Sole Selling Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London. Telephone Mayfair 6341. Telegrams: Wood, 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S. 3 F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P. * 3 re F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P. ‘AS I. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Almost adjoining Meyrick Park Golf Course and close to the centre of the town. 


TO BE SOLD 
THIS DELIGHTFUL MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


> 


SITUATE IN A 
FAVOURED DISTRICT 
AMIDST CHARMING 

SURROUNDINGS 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, hall 


with oak flooring, com- 
plete domestic offices. 


Double garage. Part 
central heating. All main 
services. South aspect. 





ATTRACTIVE MATURED GARDEN 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 
For further details apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


LAND 


FOX & SONS 


AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1L 

T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A. 
BRIGHTON : 

A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


BEAUTIFUL TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Within a short distance of the Meyrick Park Golf Course and Melville Park Tennis Courts. 
Close to trolley bus route to the centre of the town. 


THIS WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


containing 
5 bedrooms (2 with 
basins, hot and _ cold 
water), well fitted bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, kitchen and 
excellent offices. 


Garage with wash-down. 
All public services. 


Principal rooms face south. 
Particularly delightful 
Garden laid out with 
lawn, flower borders and 
kitchen and fruit gardens. 





PRICE £2,300 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





OX & SONS, Estate Agents and 

Auctioneers, WITH FULLY STAFFED 
AND EQUIPPED OFFICES IN BOURNE- 
MOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON AND BRIGH- 
TON, AND A VERY EXTENSIVE CON- 
NECTION AMONGST PROPERTY 
BUYERS AND INVESTORS IN THE 
WHOLE OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND, 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALE BY AUCTION 
OF REAL ESTATE OF ALL KINDS IN 
ANY PART OF ENGLAND. THEY WILL 
BE GLAD TO RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS 
FROM EXECUTORS OR OWNERS WISH- 
ING TO SELL AND IN MOST CASES 
CAN ARRANGE TO INSPECT AND 
ADVISE IMMEDIATELY. THE PUB- 
LICITY AFFORDED BY MESSRS. FOX 
& SONS’ 12 OFFICES ENSURES THAT 
BEST PRICES WILL BE OBTAINED. 


Enquiries from and instructions to their offices 
in either of the three towns will be appreciated 
and will receive expert attention. 


BOURNEMOUTH, HIGHCLIFFE, 

NEW MILTON, BARTON-ON-SEA, 
SOUTHAMPTON. IMMEDIATELY 
THE WAR IS’ OVER’ BUILDING 
ACTIVITY IS BOUND TO COMMENCE. 
SMALL HOUSES WILL BE NEEDED IN 
ALL DISTRICTS. IN RECENT WEEKS 
FAR-SEEING PURCHASERS HAVE BEEN 
BUYING PLOTS ON THE DELIGHTFUL 
ESTATES FOR WHICH FOX & SONS 
ARE SOLE AGENTS. THEY WILL BE 
READY WHEN THE BOOM BEGINS. 
INVESTORS WITH SPARE MONEY 
AVAILABLE WILL FIND THIS A SAFE 
AND SURE METHOD OF USING THEIR 
FUNDS AND PROVIDING FOR FUTURE 
PROFITS. Particulars of sites can be 
obtained at any of the offices of Fox and Sons, 

Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


OX & SONS, Estate Agents, Bourne- 

mouth (10 offices), ALSO BRIGHTON 
AND SOUTHAMPTON, HAVE SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENTS DEALING EXCLU- 
SIVELY |WITH THE COLLECTION OF 
RENTS AND EXPERT MANAGEMENT 
OF ALL KINDS OF HOUSES, SHOPS 
AND FLATS. SEVERAL THOUSANDS 
OF SEPARATE PROPERTIES ARE 
SOLELY IN THEIR CHARGE AND THEY 
WILL BE GLAD TO fHEAR FROM 
OWNERS OR THEIR SOLICITORS WHO 
MAY BE EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY 
AND WISH TO HAVE SKILLED ADVICE. 
DETAILED ACCOUNTS ARESUBMITTED 
IN EVERY CASE AND PROMPT SETTLE- 
MENTS MADE. FOX & SONS’ HEAD 
OFFICES ARE AT 44/52, OLD CHRIST- 
CHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH.— 


Correspondence in regard to Brighton and 
Southampton properties may be sent direct to 
those Offices. 











AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANISATIONS TO ACQUIRE PREMISES 
IN THE COUNTRY 
A FINE DORSET STONE-BUILT COUNTRY MANSION 


Now being run as an exceedingly successful Hotel, but early possession 
can be obtained. 


30 BEDROOMS. SEVERAL FITTED BATHROOMS. 
FINE SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SPACIOUS AND ELABORATELY PANELLED MUSIC ROOM. 
OAK PANELLED HALL. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT 50 ACRES 
PRICE £20,000, to include Freehold, Furniture, etc. 


For orders to view, apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


| 


YORKSHIRE 
4 miles from a large town. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


WELL-KNOWN FARM WITH PERIOD HOUSE AND COTTAGE, 2 OTHER 
COTTAGES AND SMALL HOLDING, IN ALL 


ABOUT 193 ACRES 


PRESENT RENTAL £191. TITHE-ABOUT £48. 


THE HOUSE AND BUILDINGS ARE NOT IN GOOD REPAIR BUT THERE IS 
CONSIDERABLE BUILDING VALUE AND A LOW PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED 
FOR QUICK SALE. 


IN PRESENT OWNERS’ HANDS MANY GENERATIONS. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


SITUATED ON AN EMINENCE AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF THE RIVER STOUR AND 
THE HILLY DOWNS BEYOND 


About 3 miles from Blandford. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHARMING SMALL 
RESIDENCE 


beautifully fitted throughout and 
possessing all modern conveniences and 
comforts. 


4 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 
h. and c. water supply, 2 bath- 
rooms, octagonal lounge (having 
domed ceiling and large Gothic 
windows), dining room, attractive 
sun parlour, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitchen and up-to-date 
offices, maid’s sitting room. 





15 miles from Bournemouth. 


Radiators. Main electricity. 
Garage (for 2 cars). 
Apple store. Number of sheds. 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 
Old walled-in garden and orchard with 
choice variety of fruit trees of all 
descriptions; paddock. 


The whole extending to an area of 
about 


6% ACRES 
Hunting, Fishing and Golf available. 


PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


*Phone : Ken. 1490. 
’Grams: ‘‘ Estate 
Harrods, London.’’ 





HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 





ABOUT 1% 


DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


SOUTH. 


OUTSKIRTS OF AN ANCIENT 


COMFORTABLE 


ON 


THE 


3 RECEPTION, 
} ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL 
2 GARAGES. 


DELIGHTFUL 





HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


MILES TROUT FISHING (LARGELY BOTH BANKS). 


MARKET 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


GUN ROOM, 8 
3 BATHROOMS, MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


BEDROOMS, 
MAIN 
HEATING. EXCEL- 


LENT WATER. 
MEN’S ROOM. 
FARMHOUSE AND FARMERY. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND 
A WELL-KEPT FARM, 


ABOUT 100 ACRES 


BOUNDED BY A WELL-KNOWN TROUTING 
RIVER. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

















ALSO TROUT POOL ABOUT 2 ACRES: 


c.2. 


TOWN. 500FT, UP, FACING 


IN ALL 





(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





OVERLOOKING WORPLESDON GOLF ¢4. 
COURSE 


High ground. Dry soil. Lovely views. 3% miles of Woking. Under an hour from London. 






ATTRACTIVE SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 


WITH LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. COMPANY’S WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. TELEPHONE. 


WELL LAID OUT GROUNDS WITH FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL LAWNS, 
ROCKERY, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC., IN ALL 


1 ACRE. REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Vele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 


TUDOR RESIDENCE IN RURAL ESSEX “<:-. 


Occupying a quiet and retired situation, convenient to village and about 10 miles from 
Bishop’s Stortford. 















. 


HOME OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED. WEALTH OF OAK BEAMS AND OTHER 
FEATURES. 


3 RECEPTION, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. WELL WATER SUPPLY WITH ENGINE PUMP. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE{4 CARS. VARIOUS USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


CHARMING GARDENS, KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES. FARMLAND (AT 
PRESENT LET ON YEARLY TENANCY), THE TOTAL AREA EXTENDING TO 


ABOUT 140 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by Harrops, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. £ztn. 807.) 
























THATCHED COTTAGE IN SUSSEX <3. 


Amidst delightful rural surroundings, about. 14 miles from Tunbridge Wells 
(bus service). 





PICTURESQUE STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
OAK BEAMS AND OTHER FEATURES. 

2 RECEPTION, SUN PORCH, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CO.’S WATER. GARAUGE. 
MATURED GARDEN WITH FLOWER BEDS, VEGETABLE GARDEN, IN ALL 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
LOW PRICE LNCLUDING FURNITURE. WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : 


GATEWAY ON TO EPSOM DOWNS 


Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 





c.4, 





UNIQUE COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A GLORIOUS SITUATION. EASY REACH OF STATION, 


HALL. 2 RECEPTION ROOMS AND OFFICE, 3 GOOD BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, ETC. 
ALL COMPANIES’ MAINS. GARAGE. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH VERY GOOD TREES, LAWNS, 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS, IN ALL JUST OVER 
¥, ACRE 
£2,900 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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Bertram Park 


MISS MARY CLIFFORD 


Miss Clifford, who is a private in the A.T.S., is the elder daughter of the Hon. L. J. Clifford of Chudleigh, 
Devonshire, and Melbourne, Australia, and of the late Mrs. Clifford, and grand-daughter of Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh. Her engagement to Captain Jack Wolff, Intelligence Corps, has just been announced. He 
is the youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Wolff, The Dene, Bushey, Hertfordshire 
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COMPENSATION 
HARDSHIPS 


HE Compensation (Defence) Act passed 

at the beginning of the war to regulate 

the payment of compensation for lands 

and buildings requisitioned by the 

Government had a bad start. The 
panic rush of Government departments to 
the watering places and health resorts of 
the country and the reckless taking over 
of hotels, schools and educational estab- 
lishments of all kinds caused great public incon- 
venience and nearly wrecked our educational 
system. Action was often high-handed, and 
payments of compensation were long in coming. 
Things were speeded up later, but during two 
years of war the volume of complaints against 
the Act and its working has become so great 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer decided 
in July last to ask Mr. John Morris, k.c., to 
enquire into and report upon them. The most 
difficult matters with which Mr. Morris has had 
to deal are those which affect the compensation 
paid to tenants. To solve the problems which 
confront tenants who actually occupy dwelling- 
houses or business premises when they are dis- 
possessed, he suggests that they might be given 
an option to disclaim their leases. He also 
suggests that the dispossessed tenants of flats 
whose rents include services and rates might 
be relieved of the obligation to pay more than 
the net rent to their landlords. The general 
charges of high-handed action, lack of con- 
sideration and incompetence on the part of 
requisitioning authorities he definitely dis- 
counts. ‘‘When the scale upon which requisi- 
tioning has taken place is considered it will be 
appreciated that there must inevitably have 
been cases of great hardship and cases where 
there has been a failure of administrative 
machinery. I think, however, that it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it is upon such cases 
that publicity tends to become focussed.’’ Mr. 
Morris also deals with the complaint, often dis- 
cussed in these pages, that the best agricultural 
land has been taken when poorer land would 
have been just as suitable and that land under 
cultivation is taken in cases where the need is 
not pressing and urgent. His implication is 
that, whatever may have happened in the past, 
in all cases nowadays where agricultural land 
may be wanted for one of the services the 
requisitioning authorities consult with the War 
Agricultural Executive Committees so that 
agricultural considerations are properly taken 
into account. 


CATCHMENT BOARDS 
INCE the passing of the Land Drainage Act 
the catchment boards then instituted have 
done a great deal of useful work in various 
parts of the country, particularly in the flatter 
areas. The Ouse Catchment Board and the 
Nene and Welland and Witham Boards are 
excellent examples of the way in which single 
authorities, equipped with adequate powers and 
(just as important) adequate grants, can clear 
neglected waterways for navigation, can restore 
or make new embankments so as to prevent 
flooding and to prepare the way for reclamation, 
and generally to keep the drainage area of a 
particular river in fighting trim. Anything of 
the sort was impossible under the old multi- 
plicity of local drainage authorities and few 
would deny that in all the areas where efficient 
drainage is most needed, the work of the catch- 
ment boards has been a success. It has, of 


course, been particularly useful to the Ministry 


of Agriculture in its fertility and reclamation 
campaigns, and it is understandable that they 
would like, in theory, to see a catchment board 
for every river. But are there not cases where 
such a board is not required and is bound to 
do more harm than good if it exercises its 
powers? Sir Francis Lindley and Lord II- 
chester both maintain that this is the case with 
regard to the shallow and fast-running chalk 
streams of Hampshire, Dorsetshire and Wilt- 
shire, and Mr. G. M. Young supports them in an 
interesting letter in our correspondence columns. 
Lord Lymington, on the other hand, maintains 
that Catchment Boards are necessary even in 
the chalk stream areas because not only the 
immediate vicinity of the rivers, but agricultural 
land far afield, is affected by the state of the 
stream beds. The matter at issue is the setting up 
of a catchment board by the Hampshire County 
Council, about which Sir Francis asks for an 
enquiry. Those who think as he does maintain 
that such a board can do nothing to recondition 
water meadows or help agriculture during this 
war. ‘On the other hand it can,’’ as Sir Francis 
says, ‘“‘and probably will, ruin the beauty of 
our lovely streams and go far to destroy our 
unique fishing.”’ 


‘* THIRD CLASS ONLY ” 
HERE is no need to think of the reserva- 
tion of certain trains in the London 
Passenger Transport area for ‘‘Third Class 
Only” as the beginning of a social revolution. 
It certainly will have a welcome practical effect. 
Apart from this, such changes have taken place 
before, and it is amusing to go back to the 
records of early railway travel when the original 
“three classes’? had their separate carriages 
and standards of comfort. In 1844, as Mr. 
Bruyn Andrews pointed out in his fascinating 
book The Railway Age, people laughed at the airs 
of superiority the “first class” gave themselves. 
The Bishop of London was alleged to have 
drawn up a Railway Moral Class Book, laying 
down rules for Sunday travel. The first class 
“having little or no business on any day have 
as much business to travel as on any other 
day.’’ The second class ‘“‘may be permitted 
to travel on Sunday but as a sufferance 
only.’’ For the third ‘“‘class of people to travel 
on Sundays is a heinous crime. Toil 
and hardship are their portions during the week, 
and enjoyment on the Sunday would make 
them discontented with their lot.” 


SWIFTS 


See there, the brown, mad swifts 
Scything the wide swathes of air, 
Blades which are bright aglint 

With the sunlight’s use and wear. 


Listen! how they screech and scream 

As they whirl round the prison walls, 

Till speed flings them suddenly beyond 
Like wine-drops spun from bowls. 


Oh! these brown, mad swifts spinning round 
In play or after tiny prey! 
O my spirit, where are your wings? 
Spread them, bear me away ! 
J. Buxton. 


THE PILGRIM TRUST 
HE Annual Report of the Pilgrim Trust 
calls attention to much that is the result 
of the war. The charming building in the 
Adelphi in which the Trustees used to meet 
exists no more, and they must seek new quarters 
when they return to London. Large blocks of 
the Trust’s capital have been transferred from 
the United States and Canada and original 
holdings transferred to the Trust by Mr. 
Harkness in 1930, when values were low, have 
been acquired by the Treasury, with the result 
that a profit of £114,671 has been realised. The 
work of the Trust goes steadily forward and it 
has given favourable consideration to many 
appeals of a special war-time character. Steady 
progress has been made with the project for the 
employment of selected artists in recording 
“the changing face of Britain,’’ and further 
grants have been made to such objects as the 
upkeep of the beautiful Kentish mansion of 
Bradbourne. Such projects are not being 
allowed to die during the war, and in this 
connection it is good to know that the recent 
escape of Glen Affric from the spoiler has 
has been followed by the handing over of the 
beautiful falls of Glomach to the National Trust 
for Scotland. 
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ALICIA AMHERST 
= death of the Dowager Lady Rockleys has 
deprived the gardening world of its most 
distinguished lady representative. Since, as a 
very young woman, she published her classic 
History of Gardening in England in 1895, her 
name has been honoured with those of the 
founders of modern gardening: with those of 
Miss Jekyll, Miss Wilmott, and Wiiliam Robin- 
son. At that time she was Miss Alicia Amherst, 
fifth daughter of Lord Amherst of Hackney, 
whose extensive collection of gardening books 
greatly helped her researches. With this back- 
ground of erudition, combined with a botanical 
interest already evident when she was only 13, 
and her skill as an artist, she was able to turn to 
good effect her visits to great houses and gardens 
as a young lady of the ’nineties. After her mar- 
riage to Sir Evelyn Cecil, subsequently made 
Lord Rockley, she was able to make a garden 
after her own heart at Lytchett Heath, in the 
sandy hinterland of Poole Harbour, the principal 
feature of which became the luxuriant growths 
of naturalised heaths and many unusual plants 
collected on her travels abroad. For her work 
for London parks and gardens she was given 
the freedom of the City of London—an honour 
of which, as a woman, she was rightly proud. 


AU REVOIR TO CRICKET 


HE season at Lord’s is over, and the time 
has come yet again to say au revoir to 
cricket. There may be a few people, but they 
must be very few, who call by the name of 
““escapist’’ anyone who plays a game or reads 
an old friend among his books, or in other ways 
loses himself for a little while in pleasant thought 
below untroubled skies. The great majority of 
reasonable beings, however, are not afraid of 
growing ‘‘complacent’’ because for a littie 
while they can enjoy a surcease from war work 
and thoughts of war, and in this rational 
“‘escapism”’ cricket has well played its part. It 
has been, moreover, a delightful form of cricket, 
dashing and amusing, the best kind of cut and 
thrust with nothing of that too dour spirit 
which proclaims “If I can’t win you shan’t.”’ 
It has produced many exciting moments from 
a purely cricketing point of view, and one at 
least of much deeper significance. It was that 
in which Squadron Leader Edrich, fresh from 
raiding our enemies and gaining the D.F.C., 
was cheered all the way to the wicket. On his 
last appearance at Lord’s he had made a 
hundred; this time he made but four, but he 
was cheered, if possible still more loudly, all 
the way back to the pavilion. There was no 
fear of anyone putting the player of a game 
before the gallant airman. 


THE WOBURN ABBEY ANIMALS 


lage Woburn Abbey collection of rare animais 
and birds formed by the late Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, and maintained by them 
for many years, has long been famous among 
specialists. Comparatively few other people, 
however, know its unique character and wonder- 
ful setting in the great park timbered with 
ancient trees. By the courtesy of the present 
Duke of Bedford, whose interest in zoology and 
ornithology is as keen as that of his parents— 
some years ago he published an authoritative 
book on Parrots and Parrot-like birds—CouNTRY 
LiFrE has been enabled to prepare a series of 
articles on the collection. They will be written 
by Miss Frances Pitt, who recently spent some 
time on our behalf in photographing the more 
remarkable of the animals and waterfowl. She 
will depict in these pages with camera and pen, 
for example, the unique herd of Pére Davide 
deer, brought originally from the Imperial 
Palace at Pekin and now believed to be extinct 
elsewhere. She will also describe the herd of 
European bison which again, in all probability, 
is unique, in view of the fact that the war has 
raged over the Lithuanian forests where the 
remnant of this largest European wild mammal 
held out until recently. The articles will also 
speak of Przewalski’s wild horses, the Chartley 
cattle (descendants of the famous herd of 
“wild white’ cattle kept at Chartley Castle 
in Staffordshire) and of many other beasts and 
birds, last, but not least, being the famous 
breeding flock of that great rarity, the red- 
breasted goose, which in the eyes of wildfowl 
enthusiasts is one of the most precious of birds. 
Miss Pitt’s first article will appear next week. 
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ON THE WYE IN HEREFORDSHIRE: BREDWARDINE BRIDGE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


The Shark in the Canal—The Cockney Soldier—A Persian Chestnut—Advent of the 
Water Ram—The Gatepost Demolition Corps 


E never hear anything in these 
days of the basking sharks in the 
Firth of Clyde, who had just become 
good news value by attacking fish- 
ing boats about the same time as 
Hitler started his campaigns of aggression in 
Europe. It is difficult to understand why a 
basking shark should desire to upset boats, as 
the variety is not addicted to man-eating, and 
the general construction of their mouths and 
teeth is designed only for small fish. Possibly 
they took action in retaliation because the 
fishermen. exasperated by the damage done to 
their nets, were making war on the sharks 
with rifle and harpoon. 
So far as I am aware there has never been 
a case of a shark taking a human being off the 
British coasts, and this is remarkable because 
the fish is not peculiar to tropical and sub- 
tropical waters only, for the Blue Shark is 
indigenous in the Arctic regions, and the dreaded 
Grey Nurse of the Antipodes frequents some seas 
that are infinitely colder than ours. In the old 
days of sail, a ship usually picked up a shark 
companion somewhere between the Equator 
and the Western Islands and, provided there 
was no particularly heavy weather, the fish 
would follow in the wake of the vessel, some- 
times lying right under the counter, until the 
land-fall of the Scillies was made. The attrac- 
tion of course was the offal thrown overboard, 
and, as in the days of the fast tea and wool 
clippers, the salt meat supplied was practically 
uneatable, the shark was never on short rations 
even if the crews were. Apparently the shark 
then waited off the Scillies for an outward- 
bound vessel and, having read the port of regis- 
try on her stern to ascertain whether she was a 
badly fed ship with a sutiable supply of meat 
unfit for human consumption in her harness 
casks, he fell in and swam on her wake to 
his pied a terre, or rather mer, on the Equator. 
[ am afraid some correspondents will now write 
and ask me which ports of registry indicated bad 
food, but as people are very touchy about the 
alleged misdeeds of their home towns in the 
past, I will only say that neither London nor 
Liverpool was included in this black list. 
During the last war when there was a con- 
stant traffic in remounts from the United 
States, Mexico and the Argentine, with dead 
horses and mules being thrown overboard every 
day. large man-eating sharks followed these 
steamers right into the English Channel as far 
as the Isle of Wight and the Downs. Yet, 
despite all this, I never heard of a bather being 
taken by a shark in the home waters. The 
last time I raised this question in the Press, 


By MAJOR CG. S. JARVIS 


on this occasion with regard to the Medi- 
terranean, I read shortly afterwards Curzon’s 
well-known book on Eastern monasteries with 
an eye-witness’s account of a monk being taken 
by a man-eating shark off Mount Athos, and two 
days later the newspapers reported a girl bather 
killed by a shark off an Italian bathing beach. 
* * * 

HEN one examines a shark’s mouth with 

‘its treble rows of serrated teeth one 
realises what a horrible, one-sided experience 
it must be to have an encounter with this fish, 
and I have never been able to bathe with any 
feeling of confidence in shark-ridden waters, 


though off the Muizenberg sands in South 
Africa and all along the Australian coasts 


swimmers take to the water quite happily as the 
shark will not come in within the line of breakers 
—in theory. 

When I say that I have never been able to 
bathe with confidence in shark-infested waters 
I recall that this is not quite correct, as one 
very hot day I came by camel across the desert 
to the Suez Canal at Kubri, about five miles 
north of its southern exit, and, having changed 
into a bathing suit, dived in and swam to the 
middle of the Canal, where I found the water 
delightfully cool and refreshing after the heat 
and dust of the desert. My old friend, Stepha- 
nos, who was in charge of this signalling station, 
seeing me in the water, ran down to the bank 
and shouted something that, being deaf, I 
could not hear. I answered that the water 
was beautifully cool, and in reply to various 
other shouted, but misheard, statements made 
remarks on a par with George Formby’s “It’s 
turned out nice again.”’ 

When, a quarter of an hour later, I came 
ashore Stephanos said: ‘‘ You didn’t hear what 
I was saying—I wasn’t asking you if the water 
was nice and cool—I was trying to tell you to 
come in as there was a big, 20ft. man-eating 
shark cruising off here about an hour ago.”’ 

* * 


* 

Blew proximity of a London regiment to my 

house—and as there are so many London 
units I hope the Censor will pass this—has 
brought me into touch again with the Cockney 
soldier who, but for his battle-dress, seems very 
much the same as his grandfather of the South 
African War and his father of the last upheaval. 
The old Army nicknames are the same as they 
were some 40 years ago, and every Clark is 
‘““Nobby,’’ every White ‘“‘Chalky,’’ every Miller 
“Dusty,’’ while the few stray Scots are of 
course ‘‘Jocks’’ and the Irishmen ‘“‘Spuds.’’ 
The type has not changed in any way, and 
every day I am reminded of a fact I knew al- 


ready, that London and its immediate surround- 
ings turn out some of the finest soldiers in the 
Empire, and for discipline, cheerfulness and 
general excellent behaviour there is nothing in 
the infantry of the line to beat a ‘‘Cockney” 
unit, though as an ex-member of a county 
regiment myself I have to admit that they run 
a dead-heat with many others. 

Cockney wit is as bright and spontaneous 
as ever, as the following libellous remark con- 
cerning regimental cooks proves. Apparently 
camp cooking in certain weather this year—I 
refer to the latter end of August—has not 
been too easy, and a private soldier commenting 
on the messing arrangements said : 


“The food’s good enough and _ plentiful 
enough, but—’”’ here he sucked his teeth 


“but our cooks—lor lumme ! 


water without burning it.’’ 

I hope the regimental cooks will not take 
this remark to heart, for it is a time-honoured 
custom of the British soldier to grumble at his 
food, and the more care and trouble devoted to 
its preparation and cooking the louder his com- 
plaints. I know from experience as a messing 
officer that he insists on having his meat cooked 
to a state where it resembles a cinder, and | 
have a very vivid recollection of the last war 
when I tried to spend £200 of accumulated 
messing money on a small detachment before 
the balance was detected by the Pay Corps 
and I was asked to return it. I bought fat pigs 
from the neighbouring farms, fresh butter by 
the hundredweight, chickens, ducks and geese 
and after a few days of it the orderly officers 
dreaded going round meals because of the spate 
of complaints—but everything was quite all 
right again when the £200 was expended and 
we went back to normal feeding. 

* * 


They can’t boil 


K 

Shaws prominence of Iran, late Persia, in the 

news to-day prompts me to tell the famous 
story of Oriental justice which I believe eman- 
ates from Teheran. In the East the story is a 
chestnut, as it dates back to the days of the 
Arabian Nights, and any attempt to teil it in 
the sukhs (markets) of Baghdad or Damascus 
means “coffee all round,’’ but it was recounted 
to me by an old Arab sheikh as if it had occurred 
yesterday. As the story may be new to occi- 
dental readers I tell it in the hope that only a 
few old ‘‘ Koi Hai’s”’ will know it. 

A thief, while trying to break into the 
house of a wealthy merchant, caught hold of an 
upper storey window to hoist himself up, but, 
the framework coming away in his hands, he 
fell to the ground and broke a leg. He 
brought an action against the householder in 
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the local courts for personal injuries, and the 
judge said to the merchant: ‘ You are indeed 
guilty, you scoundrel, for this poor man while 
trying to force his way into your house fell and 
broke his leg, and the accident was caused 
because you did not build your house properly.”’ 
The merchant explained humbly that it was 
not his fault as he did not build the house, and 
that the man who was responsible was the 
carpenter who had fitted the window. 


The judge said to the police: ‘Go, fetch 
the carpenter,’’ and they fetched him. The 
judge then explained the charge to him, and 


told him he was guilty because of his negligence. 

‘It is not my fault,’’ said the carpenter. 
‘Just as I was fitting in the window-frame to 
the wall a girl walked past in the street wearing 
a beautifully coloured dress. This distracted 
my attention and I forgot to nail the window 
in properly.”’ 

The judge said: ‘‘Without a doubt the 
girl is guilty. Fetch her,’’ and the police 
fetched her. When the girl heard the charge 
she pointed out she could not be blamed as 
she was not beautiful, and the carpenter had 
had his attention distracted by her dress, and 
not by her face. So the police went out and 
brought in the tailor, who in his defence said 
it was not the cut of the garment that had upset 
the carpenter, but the colour only, and therefore 


dyer must be the guilty man. 
When the dyer was brought before the 


judge he had no defence whatsoever, and he 


was therefore found guilty. 


se , 


Take him,”’ said the judge, ‘and hang 
him from the lintel of his own door.”’ 

For a time the matter seemed to be ended 
satisfactorily, but suddenly the sergeant of 
police returned to the court. 

‘We tried to hang him,” he explained, 
“but the dyer is a tall man and his doorway is 

low, so we couldn’t do it.”’ 
“Go and find a smaller dyer and hang him,”’ 
said the judge, and the police went out, found 
a short dyer and hanged him, and justice was 
done. 


’ 


very 


. * 
* 


A* I expected, several readers of COUNTRY 
LirE knew the date of the invention of 
the water ram and the name of its inventor : 
Joseph Montgolfier, a French paper-maker, 
who died in 1810 and who among other things 
was responsible for the first balloon. It is a 
pity he is not alive now, as, with a wide-ranging 
inventive brain of this description, capable of 
tackling the resistance of both air and water 
in the backward eighteenth century, he might 
go a trifle farther in these times and try his 
hand with fire, thus discovering that ray every- 
one is thinking of that will explode a petrol 
tank at a range of 30,000ft. 

| am informed too that the Roman water- 
raising wheels now existent at Hama, Syria, 
were, if one may coin a word, re-invented in 
Scotland where they were employed to drain 
the Flanders Moss in Perthshire. I cannot 
see, however, that they would be very effective 
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for draining purposes, as, like the ram, they use 
and then allow to run to waste some seven- 
eighths of the water supply to enable them to 
lift the remaining one-eighth. I believe this 
fraction varies in the case of the ram in accord- 
ance with the angle of the fall and the resulting 
force of the water, but I cannot say I know 
very much about these contrivances. The 
only one with which I was intimately acquainted 
was a ram that I installed in a small stream in 
the desert to provide the nomad Arabs with a 
water supply. This worked most successfully, 
but was in every other respect a complete 
failure because the superstitious Arab main- 
tained that a machine which worked without 
the motive power of either steam or fuel oil 
must obviously be run by a devil, and, this 
being the case, the resulting water must be 
bewitched and therefore harmful to human 
beings, animals and crops. 
* * 
* 


MOTOR run through the southern counties 

past the stately homes of England, the 
seats of the mighty, and the more modest dwell- 
ings of quite ordinary retired small fry, which 
have been requisitioned by the Services, 
suggests that among the various new units 
formed during this war there must be one called 
the Gatepost Demolition Corps. Their cap 
badge is probably a broken column and, but 
for the fact that the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
have already appropriated it, they might wear 
the motto Ubique beneath it. 


GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 


Il.—Land Utilisation 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, Director of the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain 


{ first principle of post-war National Planning must be the best use of every acre of land according to its physical 


classification. 
debarred from development. 


reconstruction and _ plan- 


LL physical 
Whether 


ning has one common need. 
it is the rehabilitation of a blitzed 
town or the construction of a new 
one to take its place, the provision 
of a new roadway or the widening of an old, 
the laying-out of a private garden or a public 
recreation ground, the planting of a forest or 
the working of a farm, whether the planning 
involves something entirely new or merely the 
confirmation of status quo—every project re- 
quires at least some portion, small or large, of 


that precious and inextensible possession of the 
nation, 


its land. The 60,000,000 acres which 


QUALITY 


GRASSLAND (G 3) 


comprise the surface of England, Wales and 
Scotland represent less than one and a half 
acres per head of population, and there is for- 
tunately a growing recognition of the urgent 
need to plan the best use of every acre to serve 
the manifold requirements of every section of 
the community. 

National planning, rather than “town”’ or 
“country’’ planning, is foreshadowed in the 
Government’s declared intention to set up a 
National Planning Authority, and Lord Reith’s 
declaration in the House of Lords on Febru- 
ary 26 last ‘“‘that this Authority will proceed 
on a positive policy for such matters as agri- 





AS PRECIOUS AS THE 


A Somerset valley of dairy pastures 


BEST ARABLE LAND 


It is now generally accepted that the best agricultural lands, some nine million acres in all, should be 
This article describes the basis of land-classification according to soil, situation, and climate 


culture, industrial development and transport”’ 
makes it clear that future Government policy 
will regard town and country as interdependent. 
Lord Reith went on to direct attention to the 
huge acreage of good agricultural land which 
has been lost by unplanned or unco-ordinated 
development of industry or housing. It is now 
clear that planners recognise the necessity and 
are willing to endorse the fundamental principle 
of the reservation of the best agricultural land. 
In a recent number of a technical journal, 
Town and Country Planning, it is significant that 
this very principle is stressed by the writers 
of four of the five articles published in that issue. 
This is indeed a change of 
heart compared with the past 
20 years when there has been 
an unceasing clash of inter- 
ests, and a struggle for the 
same types of land, which has 
fallen with special severity on 
the best agricultural land. 
Level or gently undulating, 
well-drained land has not 
only those qualities which go 
to the making of the finest 
market-gardening tracts for 
the provision of fresh food 
for the people but also those 
suitable for the easy, cheap 
and rapid development of 
housing estates, for the hori- 
zontal lay-out of modern fac- 
tories, for aerodromes, for 
playing-fields and even for 
great reservoirs. National 
planning will not necessarily 
provide a remedy, since some 
of the worst offenders in pro- 
moting misuse of good land in 
the immediate past have been 
the planners themselves and 
the powerful corporations be- 
hind them. Weare fortunate- 
ly a relatively homogeneous 
nation and, foremost as we 
are in our insistence on the 
rights of minorities in our 
consideration of foreign 
affairs, we are in danger of 
forgetting minority rights 
when it comes to home 
affairs. Because nine-tenths 
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GOOD ARABLE LAND (A 2) 


The very qualities that make this Essex country productive of 
development in housing estates and 


of the people live on one-tenth of the land in the 
towns, have they the right to dictate what shall 
be done with the nine-tenths of the surface 
inhabited by the minority ? 

Thus it is that, among some sections of 
the community, “‘ planning”’ is a word already in 
disrepute because it has meant in the past only 
town planning or, worse, planning from the 
townsman’s point of view. Reconstruction may 
have an even worse flavour if it suggests build- 
ing—in the wrong places. That the fears are 
not unfounded is clear when one reviews the 
results of town planning over the past dozen 
years, planning under which almost every town 
in the country has pursued a mad dream of 
continued expansion (completely ignoring popu- 
lation trends) and has proceeded to ‘‘zone’’ the 
surrounding countryside for industry or housing 
at so many houses to the acre—and never a 
care either for architectural or structural 
standards. 

If the fair apportionment of our national 
resources of land between the various uses and 
users is accepted as a primary object of national 
planning, the reservation of the best agricul- 
tural land and the prevention of promiscuous 
development are matters of immediate and 
urgent importance. All planning must depend 
on a careful classification of the land of the 
country and the mapping of the categories 
distinguished. 

The Land Utilisation Survey of Britain, an 
independent research organisation under the 
auspices of the University of London (London 
School of Economics) has been engaged since 
1931 in recording the use made of every acre 
of England, Wales and Scotland. The details 
were recorded on 22,000 sheets of the Ordnance 
Survey maps on the scale of 6ins. to one mile. 
These field maps were edited and the results 
reduced to the scale of lin. to one mile, on which 
scale some hundred sheets have been published, 
fully coloured, and are on sale to the public. 
The maps have been analysed and explained 
in a series of county reports (published under 
the title of The Land of Britain) and in many 
areas the history of the present utilisation has 
been traced. On the evidence thus available 
it has been possible, with the help of experts 
in the various fields concerned, to draw up a 
classification of land. A preliminary scheme 
and a small-scale map of England and Wales 
were prepared at the request of the Royal 
Commission on the Geographical Location of 
the Industrial Population. These were elabor- 
ated, and a map of England and Wales on the 
scale of 10 miles to lin. prepared. This was 
unfortunately destroyed by enemy action just 
as it was being printed, but is being prepared 
again for publication. 

The classification proposed is a simple 
tenfold one, based essentially on the broad 
physical features of the land—quality and depth 
of soil, elevation, exposure, situation, climatic 
factors—which remain dominant despite tech- 
nical progress in the treatment of land by 





foodstuffs encourage cheap 
lay-out in factories and aerodromes 


draining, manuring, etc. Treatment can up- 
grade land and render it more fertile, but does 
not alter its fundamental character. Nothing 
that man can do can flatten the mountains of 
Wales into the plains of East Anglia—the lands 
and the land problems in the two areas remain 
distinct. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF LAND 
The suffixes A indicate mainly arable land, G 
mainly grassiand, H mainly heathland and 
moorland. 

A1.—First-class Arable Land, capable 
of intensive cultivation, especially for the 
production of market-garden crops for human 
consumption. Level.or gently undulating, well 
drained, with deep, fertile, ea-ily worked loam 
and silt soils, retentive of moisture and _ fer- 
tilisers and often naturally rich in humus and 
mineral salts. Such land is estimated to occupy 
only 1,785,000 acres or 4.8 per cent. of England 
and Wales. The largest stretch is in Fenland 
and is there tolerably safe from ‘‘development,”’ 
but the other areas, in South-west Lancashire, 
South Middlesex, South Essex, North Kent, the 
Worthing plain and elsewhere, have been dis- 
appearing under a flood of building at a most 
alarming rate. 

A2.—Good Arable Land, suitable {01 
crop production, is found especially in eastern 
England where a rainfall of under 30ins. a year, 
and good sunshine, as well as soil and relief 
large rolling or flat areas suitable for mechanised 
farming—favour arable cultivation and the 
ripening of corn crops. This type of land is 
estimated to cover 5,642,000 acres or 15 per 
cent. of England and Wales. 

AG2.—Good General-purpose Farm- 
land. Especially in the wetter west of England 
there is good land similar in general character 
to A2 but, largely for climatic reasons, it 
is more suitable for ley farming—good grassland 
and a limited range of crops. Covers 1,446,000 
acres, or 3.8 per cent. 

G3.—First Quality Grassland, fatting 
pastures and the best dairy pastures. The 
finest of our grasslands are just as precious to 
the country as the best arable land: although 
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numbered 3 in this classification, they are not 
inferior to 1 and 2 but for various reasons, such 
as high water table, periodic flooding, soil con- 
ditions, etc., are unsuitable or less suitable for 
arable cultivation. The grass sward is neutral 
grassland dominated by rye (Lolium 
perenne) and wild white clover (Trifolium repens) 
or leafy strains of other nutritious species. The 
meadows will mow two tons per acre, the pastures 
will fatten animals without subsidiary feeding. 
Including the large stretches in Romney Marsh 
and the Welland Valley area, the acreage re- 
corded is only 758,000 or 2 per cent. 


G4.—Good Grassland. This is neutral 
erassland with Agrostis and meadow grasses and 
a proportion of rye grass, usually on heavy clay 
which, though fertile, are difficult and 
expensive to work. Although it is becoming 
more generally agreed that most if not all of 
this land benefits by periodic ploughing and re- 
seeding, with surface water available and with 
small field units it is more suitable for grassland 
Covers 2,875,500 acres or 7.7 per cent. 


grass 


soils 


farming. 


» oe 


MOUNTAIN AND ROUGH HILL 


in addition to which there are 2,010,000 acres 
or 5.3 per cent. with an admixture of better 
land, especially AG2. 

G7.—Poor Quality Heavy Land. This 
is land with very heavy, intractable soils or 
low-lying and difficult to drain. It is poor 
grassland, usually Agrostis infested with sedges 
and rushes or invaded by Molinia and grading 
into lowland Molinia moors. It is estimated 
to cover 382,500 acres or | per cent., together 
with 988,000 acres of which parts have already 
been improved (2.6 per cent.). This category 
does not, of course, include the huge areas, 
possibly half the whole, of G4 and AG6 land 
badly in need of better drainage. 

Medium quality farmlands (categories 
5, 6 and 7) thus total 14,257,000 acres or 
38 per cent. of England and Wales. 

H8.—Poor Quality Mountain Land 
(Mountain or Rough Hill Pasture). Natural 
or semi-natural vegetation still covers much of 
the uplands of Britain, especially above 1,000ft. 
The soils are usually thin, poor, stony and im- 





PASTURE (H 8) COVERS NEARLY 10 PER 


CENT. OF ENGLAND, WALES AND SCOTLAND 


Harthope Burn, Cheviot. Much of this land is being turned to good use by the Forestry Commission 


Mixed A2 and G4 land occupies a further 
2,613,000 acres or 7 per cent., and other areas 
where the better types of farmland are inti- 
mately intermingled cover together another 
1,460,000 acres or 3.9 per cent. This gives 
a total of 16,579,500 acres or 44.2 per cent, 
on a provisional count, for the better farm- 
lands of England and Wales, including the 
Isle of Man. 

AG5.—Downland and Basic (Lime- 
stone) Grassland. Here the soils are usually 
thin, light and calcareous; where ploughable 
(A5), as on much of the Hampshire chalklands, 
this is typical arable-sheep-barley land; where 
in grass or unploughable (G5), as on the lime- 
stone Pennines, traditional fescue sheep-pas- 
tures. A5 also includes certain other light- 
soiled arable tracts. The group covers in all 
1,333,500 acres or 3.6 per cent. In addition 
there are 1,262,000 acres or 3.4 per cent. with 
an admixture of better land. 

AG6.—Medium Quality Farmland. 
Land which is productive both under crops and 
grass but which, by reason of slope, climate 
ov soil, can never become first-class. Soils are 
generally immature and stony. This includes 


much of the farmland on the older rocks of 
western Britain, worked on a system of long 
leys. The grassland is generally acidic or 


siliceous, Gominated by Agrostis or Agrostis- 
Festuca, liable to invasion by bracken, gorse, 
etc., and much in need of liming, manuring, 
draining or re-seeding. Without constant 


attention the land is liable to deteriorate rapidly. 
Chis covers 8,281,000 acres or 22.1 per cent., 
Next week's article in this series will be ‘ The Distribution of Industry,” by F. J. Osborn. 


mature; frequently leached of most plant foods, 
peat-bog develops with impeded drainage; in 
other areas stones and rock outcrops impede 
agricultural utilisation. The vegetation permits 
a detailed classification (with such leading types 
as heather moors, cotton-grass moors, Molinia 
moors, Molinia-Nardus moors, etc.) and gives 
a clue to possibilities of improvement and use. 
Such land covers 3,735,000 acres or 9.9 per 
cent., together with an additional 723,500 acres 
or 1.9 per cent. with improved patches. 

H9.—Poor Quality Light Land (Low- 
land Heaths and Moors). These tracts have 
very light sandy or gravelly soils usually too 
hungry (that is, unretentive of manures) for 
economic cultivation. They are usually heath- 
lands—the ‘‘ wastes’’ of earlier writers on agri- 
culture but now valued—as, for example, the 
Bagshot Heaths—as open spaces. Large areas 
are suitable for and are improved by coniferous 
afforestation. The category also includes some 
unreclaimed fens and mosses and covers 316,000 
acres or .8 per cent. in addition to 1,200,000 
acres or 3.2 per cent. mixed with better iand. 

H10.—Poorest Land (Saltings, Rough 
Marsh Pasture, Shingle, etc.). This is land of 
very varied character but in its present state 
of little agricultural value, though some, such 
as salt marshes, could be reclaimed. Covers 
78,000 acres or .2 per cent. 

The above percentage figures do not quite 
total to 100; the residue represents closely 
built-over areas. 

There are critics who will urge that under 
modern economic conditions land utilisation 
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bears little relationship to the suitability of 
natural factors. Actually the reverse is the 
truth; the natural factors are more important 
than ever in the past. Whereas formerly a 
remote village community had to be more or 
less self-supporting, now, with fierce competi- 
tion from all parts of the world, there is little 
hope of economic success for the production of 
any agricultural commodity unless the natural 
factors are favourable. The critics who are 
obsessed by statistics which seem to show con- 
stant change have not studied the history of 
land use in this country. Actually there has 
been remarkable stability of land use. The 
waste lands of the past are still the open spaces 
of to-day; the land in arable cultivation to-day 
was known, appreciated and so used centuries 
ago. It is on land of intermediate quality, 
‘‘ ploughed in dear-corn times’’ as Cobbett would 
say and afterwards abandoned, that economic 
conditions exert their full influence. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


It is suggested that, as matters of national 
policy at present, the lands described above as 
the good agricultural lands—categories 1 to 4, 
or at least 1 to 3, covering about 9,000,000 acres 
or about 25 per cent.—should definitely be 
reserved for agricultural use. It does not matter 
whether after the war the produce of these 
lands is needed or not : such land covered with 
buildings is lost for ever; such land permitted 
to fall into neglect is exactly equivalent to 
letting the guns of the Navy become covered 
with rust—except that rust is removed in a 
fraction of the time needed to bring land back 
into good heart. 

There remains, on land of intermediate 
and poor quality, abundant space for the siting 
of new towns, the alignment of new roads of 
the parkway type, the provision of civil aero- 
dromes, of recreational areas of all types. It 
so happens that much of the country scenically 
most attractive—the coasts, the Surrey heaths, 
the scarps of the Chilterns, Cotswolds or Downs, 
the heather moors, the Welsh mountains of 
Snowdonia, the Lakes—are agriculturally un- 
important and their optimum use from the 
national standpoint is probably primarily as 
recreational areas. It must never be forgotten, 
however, that Nature is not static; the beauties 
of the countryside we so much admire will 
disappear if the land is not farmed and used; 
bushes and brambles will smother the downs, 
bracken will kill the heather, and the moors will 
become impassable morasses if the hand of the 
farmer is removed. It is important that in 
“green belts’’ the land should not be sterilised 
but continue in agricultural use. 

Yet this marriage of town and country 
presents quite as many problems as any result- 
ing from a clash of personalities in the human 
marriage of an _ ill-assorted couple. Some 
planners have estimated that the schemes for 
post-war housing of the people, even if all are 
put into operation, would absorb only 500,000 
acres and that it therefore does not matter very 
much where this acreage is taken. It must be 
pointed out that, if the most easily developed 
land—the Al category—were selected, it would 
use up all of this land outside the Fenland. 
What is more important is that every acre 
taken for development may be said to throw 
half a dozen acres out of gear. With the best 
of intentions on the townsman’s part the advent 
of his dog renders impossible the continuance of 
sheep-rearing for many miles round an urban 
centre; an English farm is a carefully balanced 
unit—take two fields away and the balance of 
the whole is destroyed, new field boundaries 
te accommodate the essential rotations are 
needed. 

Fortunately mucin of the poorer land of the 
country, salt-marshes with their location by tidal 
water, are ideal for heavy industry. Nature 
has provided Britain with a variety of land and 
scenery unmatched in any part of the world; 
there is land for every type of use, but only if 
we are content to pull—and plan—together in 
the recognition that any planning which at- 
tempts to run directly counter to the dictates 
of the natural factors is destined to fail in the 
long run. The conclusion is inevitable: there 
must be a central authority with full powers, 
a Ministry of Planning, to take over the planning 
powers at present unco-ordinated and exercised 
by half a dozen Ministries. The Ministry must 
lay down general policy; then there can be 
regional delegation of executive functions, but 
only then. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE ADMIRAL 





SEA-URCHIN-SHAPED EGG YOUNG CATERPILLAR, AND CATERPILLAR 
IN HIBERNACULUM 


OF THE WHITE ADMIRAL 


HE White Admiral (Limenittis camilla), 

one of the most beautiful butterflies of 

the British Isles, is not common, but 

it has been reappearing in places where 

for many years it had not been seen. 
Where found the butterfly is generally exceed- 
ingly abundant. There is a wood near Ipswich, 
which I visited in early July this year, where 
there are literally dozens of these butterflies 
flying round and feeding on the bramble blos- 
soms in the clearings. 

I had often read of the graceful, gliding 
flight of the White Admiral, but no words are 
adequate to describe its beauty, which must be 
seen before it can be appreciated. Several of 
the butterflies will often be seen feeding within 
a foot or two of one another. 

In this wood honeysuckle grows in pro- 
fusion. On the edge of the upper side of the 
leaf the female lays her egg, which has the 
appearance of a minute sea-urchin. The young 
caterpillar for the first few days of its life eats 
the tip of a leaf, leaving the mid-rib still in 
position, and it assumes a very effective form 
of camouflage by attaching to the hairs on its 
back portions of its own excrement, so that 
when it lies at rest along the projecting mid-rib 
it looks like a dead part of the leaf. 

When about 17 days old in the middle of 
August, the caterpillar makes its hibernaculum 
by eating away most of a leaf, and then pulling 
over the remaining portions at the base by 
means of silk threads, so forming a tunnel in 
which it remains stationary and without food 
until the following spring. 

The fully grown caterpillar is a queer-looking 


NORMAL UPPER SIDE OF THE WHITE 
ADMIRAL 


By S. BEAUFOY 


CHRYSALIS, AND CATERPILLARS 
ABOUT TO PUPATE 


THE MORE BRIGHTLY COLOURED 
UNDERSIDE 


FULLY GROWN CATERPILLAR, MAINLY 


GREEN IN COLOUR 


insect, mainly green with spines of varying 
lengths along its back and_ sides. The 
chrysalis, which is attached to its support by 
the tail only, is peculiar in form, large pro- 
tuberances on the underside giving it the 
appearance of a silhouette of Mr. Punch. It 
is green and brown with remarkable spots of 
bright silver on it. 

The butterfly itself is one of the few species 
in which the underside is more brightly coloured 
than is the upperside; the upperside is dark 
brown, almost black, with broad white bands, 
while the underside is a mixture of brown, 
chocolate and white, the underside of the body 
being covered with a pearly grey down. The 
butterfly is occasionally subject to aberrations, 
in that the white bands on the wings are par- 
tially or completely missing (ab. seminigrina 
and ab. nigrina). On the occasion of my visit 
to the wood in the second week in July I was 
lucky enough to find a newly emerged specimen 
of ab. seminigrvina in excellent condition. The 
illustrations show the effect of the partial 
absence of the white bands. When I visited 
the wood again about a week later, I also found 
a specimen of ab. nigrina, in which the white 
bands were completely missing. Unfortunately 
the butterfly had emerged from the chrysalis 
some considerable time before, with the result 
that the wings had been so badly torn by 
the brambles that it was not suitable for 
photographing. As, however, the White 
Admirals seem to be well established in this 
particular locality, I am hopeful of being 
able to find a perfect specimen of ab. nigrina 
next year. 








. SEMINIGRINA, WITH THE WHITE 
BANDS MISSING 
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PETERHOF: THE RUSSIAN VERSAILLES 


VERYBODY knows Versailles, but 

there are very few who have seen 

Peterhof, although it can be rightly 

compared with the magnificent resi- 
dence of the most magnificent of the French 
kings. It was of Versailles, indeed, that PeterI 
was dreaming when he ordered Le Blond, 
the French architect, to create for him a 
summer residence on the shore of the Baltic 
Sea, and fountains, as a kind of symbol of 
Versailles, were to be the main feature of the 
scheme. Peter I was not the only one of the 
sovereigns and grandees of the eighteenth- 
century Europe to be fascinated by this idea. 
lhe Pope was tempted by Le Notre, the 
architect of Louis XIV, to enrich the gardens 
of the Vatican in this manner, but had to 
put aside the temptation, when told by the 
enthusiastic French master that it “‘did not 
vet cost the King two hundred million francs.”’ 
The Duke of Devonshire and Lord Chester- 
field were ready to ruin themselves, asking 
Grillet, the assistant of Le Nétre, to transform 
their lands at Chatsworth and Bretby in 
Derbyshire, into English versions of Ver- 
sailles. They had to stand a terrific expense 
for splendour of a very short duration, as 
the supply of water proved to be inadequate 
and the fountains became ruins. The Russian 
lsar was not, however, discouraged by these 
examples: he ordered Le Blond to equal 
Le Notre, whatever the cost might amount 
to. allowing him, however, to choose the best 
site for an ample water supply. Le Blond 
decided on a country place called Peterhof, 
where Peter I thought of building for himself 
a small house in Dutch style, standing right 


THE HIGH-THROWN JET OF 





THE SAMSON FOUNTAIN 


By TATIANA TCHERNAVIN 





GOLDEN STATUARY AND PEARLY WATER SPRAY: THE GRAND CASCADE 
IN FRONT OF THE PALACE 


on the sea shore, open to the whistling of the 
wind and the rush of the waves—a proper place 
for the house of a “skipper,” as Peter I liked 
to imagine himself in his leisured moments. 
The decision of Le Blond was based on 
the discovery of a source of water about five 
miles inland. A canal, cut through the 
adjacent marshes and small lakes, could 
bring water to the up- 
per terrace in front 
of the Grand Palace, 
designed by Le Blond 
as the centre of the 
Imperial residence. A 
system of pipes could 
convey the water to 
the lower terrace, 
where he intended to 
display a magnificent 
garden, enriched with 
fountains. The 
difference of level be- 
tween the original 
source, the upper 
terrace and then of 
the lower garden 
was to provide 
natural pressure for 
working the foun- 
tains, without the 
expense of raising the 
water by mechanical 
force and without the 
nuisance of the grind- 
ing, shrill noise of the 
“machine de Marly.” 
The fountains of 
Peterhof were,  in- 
deed, supplied with 
an almost unlimited 
flow of water, which 
could make the foun- 
tains play day and 
night. This system, 
completed by a ma- 
jestic cascade and a 
canal gathering the 
waters again and 
leading them into the 
sea, was a master- 
piece of engineering 
art. After more than 
two centuries of con- 
stant work, these 
fountains are still in 


perfect condition, requiring only local repairs, 

It could be well imagined how proud 
Peter I felt when, showing his Peterhof to 
the French Ambassador Campredon, he could 
point out that he wished the French King 
could possess in Versailles not only the 
fountains, but also a view like that of 
Peterhof, where the vista lay open to the 
sea, the fortress of Kronstadt and the capital 
of St. Petersburg. 

The beauty of the fountains created by 
Le Blond was very different from that of 
Versailles. The Grand Cascade placed in 
the centre of the composition, with a grotto, 
two lateral cascades, a_ great horseshoe 
basin and a canal, was superb, but would 
have seemed wild and barbaric to the cultured 
eye of a connoisseur of Western art. 

Gilt masks decorated the back wall; gilt 
sculptured brackets supported the steps of 
the cascades, having under each step gilt 
bas-reliefs on a deep greenish blue ground; 
gilt statues, alternating with high thin jets 
of water spraying from gilt basins, bordered 
the stairs; gilt mythological figures of rivers, 
naiads and tritons encircled the main basin 
and a gigantic gilt statue of Samson tearing 
apart the jaw of a lion and thus letting a 
spray of water rise up to the height of the 
roof of the palace, gave a grand finish to 
the whole. This golden crown of gods and 
goddesses among the pearly play of water, 
this wild richness of form and colour, this 
exuberant splendour, would have been un- 
thinkable in refined and cultured France. In 
barbaric Russia, however, under severe 
northern skies, between the gloomy sea and 
the poor, flat, marshy country, it was a real 
feast for the eyes of Peter I and his courtiers. 


Other cascades and fountains, some 
decorated with preposterous, fantastic 
dragons, ‘‘made according to Nature’ as 


stated in the contemporary documents, some 
of noble white marble, some consisting of 
water sprays only as the Pyramid, repeat- 
ing that of Versailles, were placed in both the 
lower and upper gardens, making them the 
richest that Russia has ever possessed. 
Peterhof, certainly, is not Versailles. It is 
barbarous, wild, baroque, compared with 
the classical dignity and grandeur of the 
French residence, but Russia was not France 
and needed her own way of artistic expression 
even in the days of her infatuation with this 
paragon of refinement. 
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Besides these fountains, the Grand 
Palace, and elegant pavilions, Peterhof still 
possesses the private little palace of Peter I, 
the Monplaisir, in which was the nucleus of 
that magnificent residence and in which every 
detail speaks of that unusual but truly 
Russian Tsar. 

It is a small house in red bricks, rusti- 
cated with white, with broad sashed windows, 
high tent roof and small, elaborate lantern 
on the top. It seems to have escaped from 
some picture of Peter de Hogh, with an 
interior immortalised by Terborgh or Ver- 
meer. Its hall is paved with black and white 
marble chequers, pane led with oak, adorned 
with exquisite quiet Dutch seascapes. It has 
a kitchen that would be the delight of any 
Dutch housewife. It is panelled with white 
and blue Delft tiles and supplied with pewter 
dishes and bottles of red and green glass. 
There is also a modest, white-washed bed- 
room, with a camp bed, on which Peter I 
used to sleep, covered with a patchwork 
blanket, made by his wife from the bits left 
over from her dresses. 

Peterhof was the place that Peter I loved 





THE LAKE OF NEPTUNE BEHIND 
THE PALACE 


above all. Its splendour told him of his 
might as a West European monarch; its 
little house on the sea—of his labour, of the 
beginning which he made in Holland, toiling 
as a simple shipbuilder on the wharves of 
Saardam, a beginning such as he wished that 
every Russian might make in order to become 
a true citizen of the world of culture and 
labour. 

Peterhof was not the only residence on 
this sea shore. The Tsar’s fancy was followed 
by his dear wife, Catherine I, who ordered 
Catherinenhof to be built; by his favourite 
Prince Menshicov, who erected his palatial 
mansion farther down the coast; by all the 
courtiers who could afford to secure a place 
among these palaces. The marshy, poor 
shore became the most magnificent place in 
the whole Empire where gardens run in an 
uninterrupted border far above Kronstadt, 
facing the lands on the opposite coast that 
still belonged to Sweden. The proximity of 
the enemy did not disturb the master of these 
palaces. 

Sure of his power and of the might 
of his country, he was stepping out of the 
old Muscovite world, claiming the position 
rightly due to him and Russia, asserting with 
every step the better future that no enemy 
would ever be able to take from his people. 








LOOKING UP THE CANAL TO THE PALACE FROM THE SEA 


The waters are brought from an inland source, the difference in level ensuring that, 


without machinery, the fountains can play day and night 
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LOOKING WESTWARD, THE CANAL CROSSES THE BACKGROUND'‘FROM 


LEFT TO RIGHT 





VIEW OF THE SEA FROM THE PALACE TERRACE. ONLY THE SAMSON 
FOUNTAIN PLAYING 
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A FAREWELL TO MILESTONES 





AT THE 


The greatest ancestors of all milestones 


HE milestone is inherently pedestrian 
and at one time we thought it common- 
It is commonplace no more, 
alas! Pedestrian, for obvious reasons. 
It is, in fact, a humble but hitherto 
link with the earliest origins of our 
marking symbolically a stage on 
the road from barbarism to civilisation, from 
uncertainty to scientific knowledge. The fact 
that, in defence of this civilisation of ours, we 
have had to take the precaution of uprooting 
or defacing milestones is a portent, when one 
comes to think of it, of the fundamental issues 
involved in this struggle. Not that many of 
the stones involved are of great antiquity. 
The earliest landmarks, used in prehistoric 
times to mark primitive sites or tracks, are in 
no doubt, forgotten or lost, though 


place. 


enduring 
civilisation, 


most cases, 





AN 18th-CENTURY LANDMARK 
Desborough, Northamptonshire. It bears 
faint directions to adjacent towns 


CENTRE OF PREHISTORIC 
seen behind a Georgian 
stone and twentieth-century fence 


By RALPH JEFFERSON 


MILITARY ROAD REP® 
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ENGLAND 


a few are doubtfully identified as such and some 
may have been converted into milestones at a 
comparatively recent date. Such as they are, 
these stones that may have marked the tracks 
that found their way to Stonehenge, the crossing 
of the Thames at London, and other places 
important long before the Romans made any 
roads, are recognisable only by a few antiquaries. 
Yet they represented, in their time, the first 





LONDON STONE, CANNON STREET 
A prehistoric mark-stone adopted by the 
Romans as the starting point of their road- 

measuration 


attempts of man to mark an uncharted world 
with some kind of certainty; te reduce ancient 
chaos to a semblance of order. 

Personally, I cannot remember that, as a 
youth, I took much interest in these matters 
until I encountered a certain Mr. Bramble. 
Mr. Bramble—it was, in fact, his name—was 
a jeweller and watchmaker in Leeds. He spent 
his week-ends up the Dale; and as I met him 
frequently on local trains and platforms and 
he was glad of a companion across the moors, 
he began to talk to me about cups, rings and 
stones—nothing, you may understand, that he 
came across in the way of business, but those 
mysterious signs and markings on flat surfaces 
of millstone grit about which he was himself a 
considerable authority. He was a slight, but 
by no means unmeritable, man of what seemed 
to me great age. He was at any rate an anti- 
quarian of note, and though I have never been 
able to follow up the Runic information he 
imparted, and he is long since dead, I have no 


A MILITARY MILESTONE AT THE TOP OF A FAMOUS PASS 
The name is said to have arisen from Lord Ancrum having lost his 
bearings and ordering his troops to bivouac here in 1747 


doubt that his doctrine was sound. He made 
a mistake, however, one day, when we stumbled 
by chance over an obviously ‘‘ worked”’ piece 
of grit lying in a hollow in the heather. ‘Ah, 
I thought so,”’ he said; ‘I felt sure we should 
find something here.’” We were some seven or 
eight hundred feet up on the shoulder of the 
moor, and the stone was lying flat below a 
gorse bush and almost completely invisible. But 
something prompted me to say, ‘“‘How odd, it 
looks just like a milestone!’’ And milestone it 
was. Before my friend could produce his spec- 
tacles and blowpipe and little camera I had read 
out the letters OLIC II. That was a great find; 
though I have no doubt it had been “‘dis- 
covered’’ many times before and many times 
forgotten. It might take some trouble to-day 
to find again that second milestone out of 





THE CHALFONT ST. PETER OBELISK 
Erected by Sir M. T. Gott in 1785 after losing 
his way 
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‘AMBRIDGE FENLAND 
TYPE 
18th century 


lkley on the way to Ribchester, though 
‘onington (as I afterwards found) gives the 
ie of the Roman road over the Beacon and 

have no doubt it is carefully plotted in the 
old Survey. 

Forgotten too, and neglected, are many 
‘ther such stones that lie in ditches and hedges 
ilong deserted stretches of the old Roman ways 
which have become farm tracks (or are even 
more completely obscured by vegetation) in 
the more wooded parts of southern England. 
There is a wide green ride near Malmesbury 
which was once the Fosse Way; and in the 
primrose-covered bottoms beneath immemorial 
elms there is stil]—or was, not many years ago 
—at least one of the old milestones to be found. 
But the most famous of them all is London Stone 
itself, that malliarium which was built into St. 
Swithin’s Church opposite Cannon _ Street 
Station. No official information having told us 
that it has been damaged or destroyed in recent 
bombings we may devoutly pray that it still 
remains unharmed, for, like the golden milestone 
in the Forum, it is said by antiquaries to be 
the central mark whence the great Roman 
roads radiated all over England; though it is 
worth noting perhaps that Sir Christopher 
Wren, who saw its foundations completely 
exposed after the Great Fire, would not agree. 
Of its venerable antiquity there is no doubt in 
any case, nor that it was a milestone. At one 
period it served as a counter over which City 
merchants did business, and it was as he struck 
London Stone with his sword that Jack Cade 
uttered his vainglorious and fatal boast, ‘‘ Now 
is Mortimer lord of this city.’ 

It is a pity that the history of the mile- 
stone is practically non-existent between the 
departure of the Romans and the building of 
the modern turnpikes. It is said that the Saxons 
avoided Roman-British sites for fear of the 


ghosts that might be expected to haunt them. 
At any rate they built their towns and villages 


TRINITY HALL STONES, 
TRUMPINGTON ROAD 
Erected 1727 





WILTSHIRE 
HAND”’ 


elsewhere, and the Roman roads no longer served 
a useful purpose. After the Middle Ages we 
came back to their use, but milestones can have 
served little purpose until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and if Dick Whittington and his cat really 
halted .at a milestone, it must have been a 
Romanone. With the coaching roads, however, 





A MODEL OF LETTERING 


But placed high on an inn wall. Hungerford 


came the turnpike tolls in 1663 and the country 
became once more road-conscious. It was 
Charles II’s cosmographer, John Ogilvy, who 
made the first survey and map of the roads of 
England and Wales, and he was the first to 
apply the measured English mile to British 
roads. The “statute mile” of 1,760yds. was 
originally fixed in 1593, but the Act applied to 
London only, and the rest of the country con- 
tinued to use various local “miles” with 





*“ BLACK- 
STONES 


The distances are always small 








“21 MILES TO HYDE PARK 
CORNER 1817” 


The milestone at Eton College 


devastating results. In James I’s reign the 
statute mile was adopted by the Post Office, 
and from 1744 the Turnpike Trusts were com- 
pelled to erect mi'estones upon their roads, 
but it was not until the Act for Establishing of 
Uniform Weights and Measures that the modern 
mile was completely established. Meanwhile, 
however, the milestone had come into its own. 
The earlier pre-turnpike ones were generally 
put up by private benefactors who saw to it 
that their munificence did not pass unregarded 
In 1727 two members of Trinity Hall erected 
milestones along the road leading from Cam- 
bridge through Trumpington, adorned them with 
the College device, and provided £1,600 for 
their upkeep. No sight is better known to 
Cambridge men, and many of them must also 
have seen those milestones across the Fens 
which are ornamented with crossed keys. | 
have never been able to discover whether they, 
in turn, owe their existence to loyal members 
of Peterhouse or not. 

The ‘Crescent Moons’ and ‘Crossed 
Keys” have the same picturesqueness as the 
‘*Black Hand” stones in Wiltshire, though 
hardly for the same reason. It seems a great 
pity that all this chapter of history should be 
wiped out for somewhat doubtful benefits in 
time of war, and one would like to know how 


tar the damage has gone and how ffar it is 
irremediable. One knows of milestones of 


admirable appearance and impeccable accuracy 
being broken up, and there must be a good many 
others which have been hidden and will never 
be found again. Let us hope not too many. 
Those, who look with an unjaundiced eye 
on some of the photographs here reproduced 
will realise that we are losing something of 
real historic and artistic interest. Stones that 
told us the distance to Sarum or Salop were 
perpetual reminders of the past. I fear we 
shall never again be directed to Ciceter or 
Shaston. 





; CONFIDENTIAL 
Read Launceston and Bodmin 





EARLY TYPE OF AFFIXED PLATE 


Used for renewing old stones 


EQUAL DISTANCES 
At Atherstone, Warwick. 





HOMELY CONTRACTION 


Rough, but ready and clear 
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EHIND the hideous, unhappy mess 

that the speculative builder has 

made of modern Newquay, there is a 
delicious valley, in the old-fashioned 

Cornish manner, that runs down 

to the sea at St. Columb Porth. A narrow 
winding road, with innumerable twists and 
bends, a little stream that goes singing down 
to the sea through the meadows bright with 
volden flag and meadow-sweet, the low hills 
upheaved on either hand, a good deal of 
rough brake beside the ploughland, and along 
the road as you go the characteristic groups 
of tiny Cornish elms, the hedges in early 
summer coloured with purple vetch and crows- 
foot, the first foxgloves and pink campion. 
And over all there is the rumour, the magic 
presence, of the sea, invisible yet always there. 
At one of the bends in the road is Rialton. 

You wouldn’t think anything of it at first 
view ; just a Cornish stone cottage, rather 
larger than usual. The house turns its back 
on the road, at the end of a real cottage 
varden, full of primulas in spring, of phloxes 
and sweet-william in summer. It is not until 
you go up the cobbled path and round to 
the old front of the house that you see what 
an interesting place it is, very Cornish and 
at the same time a rare survival for Cornwall. 
For what you are face to face with is a frag- 
ment, the main wing of a late fifteenth-cen- 
tury or early Tudor house, a monastic manor. 
’ The place indeed has a long and interest- 
ing history. From early Celtic times it was 
the chief possession of Bodmin Priory, the 
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A COTTAGE IN THE 


VALLEY THAT RUNS 
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RIAL TON, near NEwouay 


A CORNISH MONASTIC MANOR 


By A. L. ROWSE 
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DOWN TO THE SEA AT 





ST. COLUMB PORTH 


jewel among the lands of those canons, fat 
or lean. It was the capital of their hundred 
of Pydarshire, which means, of course, 
Petrockshire, St. Petrock having been the 
apostle of all this neighbourhood in the age 





K. B. McFarlane 
“IT IS NOT TILL YOU GO ROUND TO THE OLD FRONT OF THE HOUSE 


AN INTERESTING PLACE IT IS” 


of the saints, and the patron saint of Bodmin 
Priory. It appears in Domesday Book, when 
there were seven hides of land in the manor 
requiring 30 plough teams; the canons kept 
two hides in demesne and one plough team. 
The villeins had the remaining hides and 
11 plough teams. There were 30 villeins, 
15 bordars, two serfs and 20 sheep. There 
were 60 acres of wood and 300 acres of 
pasture. The yearly value was £4: a lot 
at that time, especially for Cornwall. So 
throughout the quiet Middle Ages it sus- 
tained the lazy, praying monks miles away 
at Bodmin. 

There must always have been something 
of a manor house here; but at the turn of 
the sixteenth century the priors of Bodmin, 
following the fashion of their greater col- 
leagues at Glastonbury and elsewhere, with 
an eye for a delectable spot for a country 
residence, turned it into a comfortable 
mansion. The main part of this house 
remains, though changed about internally : 
the medieval hall and kitchen with solar 
above, the fine medieval wagon-roof such 
as you see in so many Cornish churches. 
Then came Prior Vyvyan, the last but one 
of the long line who bore rule at Bodmin, 
who added the wide porch with the study 
above, which is the chief feature of the house 
externally. There it is with its fine mullioned 
window of six lights, in two of them frag- 
ments of glass with the prior’s initials T. V. 
and the arms of the priory, the three fishes; 
next to it is the prior’s oratory, or bed- 
chamber, with its window also looking out 
over the courtyard to the meadows and 
orchards of the south, the elms that fringe 
the hillside. A very suitable retreat for an 
ecclesiastic burdened with so much business, 
the sound of the sea thundering upon that 
coast subdued to a murmur in the quiet 
valley, the stream running by to accompany 
his prayers and meditations. 

Thomas Vyvyan, Prior of Bodmin and 
titular Bishop of Megara, was a forceful 
personage and much the most important 
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THE WINDOWS OF THE PRIOR’S STUDY, WITH GLASS BEARING HIS INITIALS 
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hurchman in Cornwall upon the threshold 
f the Reformation. He was a sort of local 
counterpart to Wolsey, with whom his career 
was roughly contemporary. With him bear- 
ing rule at Bodmin, it was as if Cornwall had 
its own bishop, as in the days before ever 
Exeter was a see at all. A Cornishman him- 
self, and the holder of much preferment in 
the county, he was the last figure, on the 
grand scale, who embodied the old order. 
When he died and was buried in the magnifi- 
cent Renaissance tomb which stood before 
the high altar of the priory church and was 
later shifted, fortunately, to the parish church 

for nothing of the priory remains—men 
must have felt that the old order was chang- 
ing. It was. Prior Vyvyan died on Pentecost 
Sunday, June 1, 1533. Within six years the 
priory was down, Rialton, the apple of his 
eye, granted away to a layman, brother of 
his successor, the last prior. 

It was the manner of its doing which 
Was so interesting: it provides a very nice 
example of what was going on in the monas- 
teries at the end, the scurry to lease away 
properties to relatives, to make friends with 
the outer world before being thrown upon it. 

When Prior Vyvyan lay on his deathbed, 
he declared, according to his steward Nicholas 
Prideaux, that ‘none of his brethren, being 
canons of the said priory, was meet and able 
to be prior there and to succeed him.”” Never- 
theless, in spite of this reported ill-opinion 
of them, the brethren met according’ to 
custom in the chapel of the Virgin and elected 
one of themselves his successor. Prideaux 
stated many years later that the dying prior 
had desired him to do all he could to get 
Thomas Mundy (alias Wandsworth), then a 
canon at Merton Abbey in Surrey, elected. 
[his may have been a fabrication. Mundy 
belonged to a well-known family in the City 
of London—they were an old Cheshire family 
originally—which had provided a Lord Mayor 
and must have been known to Cromwell. 
Cromwell insisted on his man being appointed, 
and shortly after we find Brother Symons, 
the shadow-pricr of a few months, retired on 
a fat pension. Mundy was elected; he was 
a good man of business, and it is not long 
before we find rewards going up to London 
to the all-powerful Secretary and his servants. 
First it is an annuity of five marks for 
Cromwell’s servant, eight congers for his 
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master, and “if anything in Cornwall can 
do your pleasure you may command me.” 
The prior then helps Cromwell’s servant in 
conveying his hawks and hounds, two falcons, 
three merlins, a brace of greyhounds, “a fair 
dog and a mean bitch.’’ More important, a 
patent goes up to Cromwell for an annuity 
of £6 for life. (Multiply by 20 or 25 for a con- 
temporary valuation. And Cromwell would 
be the recipient of some scores of such 
favours.) 

Nicholas Prideaux received his reward 


for his part in bringing about Mundy’s 


THE STONE-VAULTED ENTRY—NOW A 
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election : the lease of the great tithes of the 
four parishes, Egloshayle, St. Minver, St. 
Cubert and Padstow, the district round the 
Camel estuary, for a very long period of years 
at a reduced rent. This was the foundation 
of the Prideaux holding in that neighbour- 
hood; the monastic “place,” the tithe-barn 
of the monks, became that fine Elizabethan 
house, Place at Padstow, built in the year 
of the Armada, and looking from its splendid 
situation south out over the inland lake of 
the estuary, now blue, now green, now laven- 
der in the declining sun. The association 
between the prior and Prideaux went much 
further than that. Before they finished, these 
two old bachelors—-it was really Prideaux’s 
scheme—had_ excogitated a complicated 
dynastic structure by which the two families 
were to be knit together. Various respective 
nephews and nieces were to be married and 
provided for by monastic leases. It was very 
pretty. It was the Prideaux family which 
ultimately came out on top. 

But the prior did very well for his family 
too. To his elder brother John, whom he 
brought into Cornwall, he granted a lease of 
Rialton for no fewer than 99 years at £60 per 
annum, a rent much less than it was worth. 
Henry VIII made it illegal for these long 
leases to be granted within a year from the 
Dissolution; the normal term for a Crown 
property was 21 years, and these long leases 
meant that the Crown was cheated out of 
large payments on renewal of them. Those 
sums, in addition to the reduced rent, meant 
a substantial capital gift to John Mundy. 
His son and heir was to marry Prideaux’s 
niece Elizabeth, when she came of age, in 
consideration of which the prior granted 
them the manor of Padstow, with its rights, 
such as wreck of the sea, for 90 years. 
Elizabeth’s name was put into the Rialton 
lease; but somehow she and William got 
out of marrying each other. However, her 
brother and his sister, William Prideaux and 
Joan Mundy, were married off upon the prior’s 
supplying the cash. 
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And so the Mundys came to Rialton. 
Five generations of them lived in the house 
and married among Cornish families. John 
and William were succeeded by another John, 
he by his son Thomas, and Thomas by a 
third John, who was the last of them there. 
They were prolific enough; but the fact that 
the property was leasehold and its ownership 
vested in the Duchy of Cornwall by Henry 
VIII’s Act, meant that the Mundys could 
not be sure of rooting themselves, and in fact 
they were uprooted by the Commonwealth. 
The very extensive manor was then 
worth £204 per annum. A cloud had 
rested on their tenure from the very 
beginning, owing to the circumstances 
of the lease; and there was a good deal 
of litigation in Edward VI’s reign and 
in Elizabeth’s before their hold was 
confirmed. No doubt it cost them 
some money. The family did not 
make much of a show in Cornwall; 
they took their place among the 
lesser gentry. They may have had 
Catholic sympathies: a son of the 
house, Francis, was educated at Ley- 
den, became a priest, and was drowned 
off Leghorn in 1655. An offshoot of 
the family at Penryn produced Peter 
Mundy, the traveller. But he is a 
story to himself. 

After the Mundys it does not 
seem that the Godolphins, to whom 
the lease was granted, lived there, 
though Sidney, the first Earl, took 
the second title of Viscount Rialton. 
The house descended to being a 


G. W. F. Ellis 
A CONTRAST IN STUDY 
(Left) in the porter’s lodge at Rialton 


with the initials 7. V. and perhaps his arms; 
the arch is inscribed Rialtoun and T. V. 
Prior Hoc Fecit, together with the arms of 
England and of the priory, with the motto 
Sit Laus Deo. 

It would seem that the old house con- 
sisted of the main wing, containing hall and 
kitchen, solar and prior’s chamber and ora- 
tory, with the porch, and a service wing at 
right angles on the east side of the courtyard. 
Something of the inner wall of the latter with 
a little blocked archway remains, behind the 
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(Right) St. Jerome, on Prior Vyvyan’s tomb 


well in the courtyard; it is a pretty little 
canopied holy well, with a niche for the 
saint in the back wall. But it needs clearing 
of ivy and strengthening. Close to the well 
is a granite archway giving entrance to the 
court: perhaps the remains of a vanished 
gate-house. There were no doubt more out- 
buildings; a curious woodcut in Gilbert’s 
History shows Rialton with three gateways. 

The interior of the house certainly has 
its charm. The stone-vaulted entry with its 
granite bosses is now blocked up; on either 


side is a little closet in the wall, 
porter’s lodge or strong room. That 
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Rialton Barton; Rialton descended Nt 
further to becoming Rialton Mill.  #"! 
Practically all the east wing, the 
service wing, was demolished. Two 
very fine perpendicular stone archways 
found their way to the barton. On 
one there are the words S. Petrocus, 
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PLAN. By the late Charles Henderson, from the 
Henderson MSS., Royal Institution of Cornwall, Truro 







on the left with its tiny quatrefoil 
ventilator they call the dungeon. 
The interior arrangements of the 
house have been much changed: a 
floor inserted dividing the hall into 
two storeys, though upstairs the fine 
wagon roof still remains. So does 
that of the solar. A new front door 
and staircase lead up in the centre of 
the old hall. Still, fragment as it is, 
the main part of the house remains, 
in its delightful situation. But what 
an interesting piece of work it would 
be—old houses are rare in Cornwall, 
and this in its way is unique—to 
take it in hand, re-build the destroyed 
wing and restore the house to its 
former pleasant shape. It would 
be a labour of love for someone, 
and very rewarding: it has such 
possibilities. 

I confess that when I think of 
Rialton I do not think of the Mundys. 
It is always the same image that 
comes into my mind’s eye: that of 
Prior Vyvyan riding his Cornish nag 
along that winding road coming from 
Bodmin, his face the bland, powerful 
visage of the ecclesiastic lying upon 
his tomb in Bodmin Church, mitred, 
jewelled, the headless angels holding 
up the shields of his arms about him 
through the long nights and days. 
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VICTORY OR WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


HAD a very welcome letter the other day 
from a youthful (perhaps he only considers 
himself comparatively youthful) friend of 
mine, who is now on the staff of a division 
somewhere in England. It seems that 
golf among other topics has been discussed in 
the mess and that somebody—* probably 


G.S.O.1,"’ as he writes with some apparent 
bitterness—formulated a complaint against the 
game. rhis exacting critic said that in golf 


there was never any one stroke on which could 
hang the winning or losing of the match— 
victorv or Westminster Abbey. At first sight 
this may appear an outrageous statement, since 
we all know that from a practical point of view 
there are many such strokes; but, strictly and 
literally, 1 believe it to be true. If I have a 
short putt to win on the last green and trickle 
the ball feebly to the lip of the hole, that only 
makes the difference between winning and 
halving, and the fact that | am afterwards most 
deservedly beaten at the nineteenth does not 
affect the question. Very likely I played that 
extra hole abominably, being much cast down 
over the missed putt, or perhaps my adversary 
played it magnificently, being correspondingly 
elated over his let-off; the fact remains that 
I did have another chance. My correspondent 
suggests the painful case in which, on this 
same nineteenth green, one plaver, having that 
shot to win, tries to loft a stymie and knocks 
his adversary in. That clearly will not do, for 
he might fail to hole out and vet not achieve 
the other half of the catastrophe. Incidentally, 
I once lofted a stymie, and a stymie that | 
had laid myself, on the nineteenth green at 
Sandwich in a deluge of rain and in the semi- 
final of the Bar tournament many years ago. 
As I won the match and subsequently won the 
final, that was certainly for me as critical a 
shot as need be, but I must be honest; it won’t 
do, because I only halved the nineteenth and 
won at the twentieth, and indeed I have dragged 
the story in by the heels, because after some 
six and thirty vears it still gives me an agree- 
able shiver down the spine, equally com- 
pounded of terror and joy, in the recollection. 

Likewise from Sandwich comes an example 
which my correspondent suggests, and on read- 
ing his letter the full horror of the scene comes 
back to me. It was in the Amateur Champion- 
ship of 1937 that Mr. A. J. Evans met a very 
good American player, Mr. Wehrle. On the 
last green Mr. Evans had an eminently holeable 
putt to win the match. Let us call it 5ft.; at 
any rate, most of us who were watching not 
merely hoped but thought that he would hole 
it. In addressing the ball he moyed it acciden- 
tally some infinitesimal distance and now he 
only had that putt for a half. After this 
disaster it did not look nearly so holeable, and 
in fact he missed it and lost the match. As my 
friend says, ‘“‘the possibility of his holing the 
first time seemed as great as that of his missing 
the second.’’ Of course that instance does not 
disprove G.S.O.1.’s contention, but it is not 
wholly irrelevant. 

A propos of such putts I think golf 
in ancient days, before water was laid on, 
when putting greens could be bare as a 
board and keen as ice, affords another such 
illustration. Think of a downhill putt in such 
conditions! The player might trickle it or 
he might play to ‘“‘bolt”’ it, but in either case 
the ball was likely to run clean out of holing 
down the hill; it was often a case of win or 
lose. There was a famous occasion at Perth, 
which I have often quoted, in which Old Tom 
and his partner Mr. Macpherson failed to win 
a match that was ‘‘in their pockets’’ because 
one of them rashly left his approach putt above 
the hole. There was another match at St. 
Andrews between the Old School (Sir David 
Baird and Mr. Goddard) against the New School 
(Sir Robert Hay and Mr. Condie) which had a 
happier termination, but produced from 
Condie’s father the remark ‘“‘Ah, George, you 
should never have left your partner a down- 
hill putt to finish the match.’’ Yes, they could 
be terribly crucial, now-or-never things, those 
down-hill putts, such as we seldom encounter 
in these more enervating days, unless occasion- 
ally on the eleventh green, the High Hole 
coming in. 

] am not so sure, by the way, whether other 
games are so very much richer than golf in 
those absolutely decisive strokes. Cricket 
seems to afford at least one good example. 


The two last men are batting in the fourth 
innings and need two runs to win. One of them 
hits so mighty a “balloon” that they not 
only run once but are completing the second 
run while the ball is still descending towards the 
expectant fielder’s hands. If he catches it the 
match is lost; if he misses it then it is as cer- 
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tainly won, and there is no middle state. I 
dare say other instances can be found in other 
games but not, I suggest, very many. On the 
other hand, golf possesses one state of things 
which is at any rate very rare in other games, 
the heavenly state in which one finds oneself 
dormy. At cricket when the match is a tie and 
there are still two men in the batting side may 
be said to be dormy, for they cannot be beaten, 
but what other illustrations are there? | 
suppose in football when one side leads by 
10 goals to nil and there are but a few seconds 
left to play it is not physically possible for the 
other side to get 11 goals in the time, and so 
the leaders may be called dormy; yet that is 


not true dorminess. JBesides, the reteree’s 
watch might stop at the crucial moment. If 
I were to essay to run a mile against the great 
Mr. Wooderson and he were within 5yds. of 
the tape and I were still limping painfully 
through my first quarter, he would not be dormy, 
for he might fall down with a stroke of apoplexy. 
In golf, however, once I am one up with one 
hole to play and there is no nonsense about a 
nineteenth, then I can alike defy the laws of 
gods and men; I can not be beaten. No wonder 
that once a man is dormy he lights a pipe or 
even in happier and more opulent days a cigar, 
and feels almost sorry for the other fellow. 
There is no sensation quite as delicious as that 
when, in Andrew Kirkaldy’s words, ‘‘ The door’s 
shut noo.”’ 

Finally, to return for one moment to 
G.S.O.I. I suppose the agreeable fact that I am 
just hoping for a short golfing holiday has put 
another notion into my head. Suppose that 
my enemy and I are all square at the last hole 
but he is lying dead in three and I have already 
played six. He is standing complacently re- 
garding my impotent efforts and, since we have 
to carry our own clubs, has laid his bag down 
on the green. Only one manly course remains 
for me, namely to putt straight at it. If I 
miss it, I shall certainly lose, but it will be a 
large mark and if I hit it then just as certainly by 
the laws of the game mine will be the victory, 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


FOR VICTORY. A potato has just 

been brought into the kitchen of which 

I do not know the technical description 

—but it obviously is a kind of Siam- 

ese-twin potato, and has neatly and 

patriotically divided itself in such a way as to 

form a stout, but quite unmistakeable, V-sign. 

By the way, ought one now to speak of 

Thailand twins, instead of our old friends the 
Siamese twins ? 


* * 
* 


pet BE in whom some CouNtTRY LIFE 

readers are kind enough to take an interest, 
may be reported as having done his bad deed 
for the week—if not for the year. 

He came with me to the village the other 
day and—as usual—remained outside while I 
went into a cottage. 

This cottage has a parlour opening out 
of the kitchen, and while the owner and I[ 
were talking inside it, some evil spirit must 
have informed Benjy in a whisper that the 
kitchen was empty. At all events he crept 
quietly inside, and was next seen demolishing a 
one pound cake on the floor. Of course he fled 
with guilty speed the moment I came in, and I 
had the utmost difficulty in preventing the owner 
of the cake from throwing the remains after 
him on the grounds that ‘‘he may as well 
finish it now.’’ Instead, I begged her to find 
out if anything else was missing. 

Something was: and it was the butter. 

Benjy evaded my hands with the utmost 
skill for some time, but was caught and beaten 
in the end. I hope he felt the disgrace, for my 
blows—like those of most women—were cow- 
ardly and inadequate. Naturally the cake and 
the butter were replaced and, fortunately for 
me, a generous gift from America had arrived 
the day before, and included two large tins of 
butter. 

It is a horrid example of heredity, for 
Benjy’s beautiful pedigree mother was an 
incurable thief, whereas his father has never 
been known to steal anything and can be trusted 
anywhere. The fact that Benjy’s mother was 
sent away when her puppies were quite young, 
and that he has always lived by the side of his 
righteous father, seems to be an argument to the 
effect that heredity is stronger than environment. 


* * 
~ 


N the midst of recent torrential rain, I had 
to drive a small and very ancient car 
some 70 miles. I was unlucky enough to have 
two punctures—one of them so bad and on so 
aged a tyre that the very small garage where I 
stopped said I ought to get another spare wheel 
before going further. 


“But there aren’t any spare wheels to get,”’ 
I said. 

“Not here,’’ he agreed, ‘‘ but I’ll telephone 
ior you to a place in the next town.”’ 

He did so, triumphantly reported success, 
and mended the most mendable of the punctures. 

When I had-thanked him, I asked him how 
much I owed him. (It was a one-man garage, 
and he was obviously the proprietor.) 

“Shall we say a shilling?’’ he asked 
diffidently. 

I ‘‘said’’ something rather more, and when 
he took it he asked: ‘‘Is that really all right 
for you?” 

This was quite the nicest incident of the 
trip. Soon after picking up the extra tyre I 
had to leave the main road and find my way 
through intersecting, and of course signpost- 
less, lanes. It poured harder than ever, and 
no human being was visible anywhere. 

* * 
T last I saw a large van, travelling very 
slowly, and stopped to ask the way. The 
driver’s mate got out, with precisely the same 
purpose in view. 

He wanted the village next to the one that 
I was seeking. 

After pooling such ideas as we had, and 
agreeing that it was all rather difficult, we 
decided to go on until we came to a cottage 
where we could ask. 

But when I did get to a cottage, the van 
was no longer to be seen. So I made my en- 
quiries, received a long reply in which figured 
three S-bends that I wasn’t, on any account, to 
take—and drove on. 

Half an hour later I was lost again, and 
again stopped. 

Behind me was the van. 

“We picked you up again at the cross- 
roads and saw you ask at the cottage and we 
thought we were sure to be safe if we followed 
you,”’ said the driver, without resentment, but 
as one who had been disillusioned. 

Anyone who knew me could have told him 
that he could scarcely have chosen a more 
unreliable path-finder. 

His mate, however, had by this time 
evolved a very definite theory as to the direction 
to be followed, so the van wert ahead, and I 
came behind, and since I presently recognised 
the village I wanted, I hope and believe that 
they also found theirs. 

* * 


* 
N that same village, I was told the story of 
the neighbouring Women’s Institute that 
undertook to make camouflage nets. 
These were sent along from the depot, duly 
labelled. The driver in charge of them, how- 
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ever, spent quite a lot of time trying to locate 
the Miss or Mrs. ‘‘W. I. Hall’? to whom he 
supposed them to be addressed. 


* * * 


] Tt is not in the least surprising that English 
1 people should talk about the weather as 
uch as they do. There is something fresh to 
.y about it practically every day. Certainly, 
t. Swithin lived up handsomely to his reputa- 
ion this year and gave us, at any rate in the 
‘est of England, 40 days of rain, and some 
stonishing variations of temperature. 

Now, in September, I have been in a Cornish 
irden—not, as might once have been the case, 
acefully sitting in the sun—but attending a 
irticularly energetic meeting. Like most of 
ie gardens in Cornwall, this one is on a slope. 

has a long, winding approach bordered all 
> way by thick clumps of hydrangea bushes. 
ad almost all of them are blue. Not the pale 
auvey blue of a pink hydrangea that has been 
ustriously coaxed and petted into a change 
colour, but a strong, brilliant blue that has 
» tinge of anything but blue. 


The iron in the Cornish soil is, of course, the 
answer. Cuttings taken hopefully from these 
lovely blue hydrangeas and planted elsewhere, 
disappointingly and invariably revert to pink. 

In other parts of the garden were other 
flowers—most noticeable of all, a bed of 
heliotrope—known to the West as ‘“‘cherry- 
pie,’’ and a great many autumn roses, mostly 
golden. Above, and all round, white and yellow 
butterflies seemed to materialise quite suddenly 
and of their own accord, and then to vanish 
again. I suppose that, like other creatures, they 
came and they went—but the process was never 
visible to me. 

The meeting ended with songs from an 
amateur choir. They sang well, and the con- 
ductor knew his job, and no doubt it is a defect 
in me that I am always discomposed by the 
introduction of all those Fol-de-rols and Fa-la- 
las with which part songs are so plentifully 
interlarded. With a Heigh, hi, diddle-diddle-dee. 

* * * 


N travelling, nowadays, I see everybody 
reading crime-stories. Murder at the Manor or 
Pink Death or perhaps just The Missing Great- 
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aunt, What is more, I find in myself a tendency 
to pick up much the same type of book in the 
lending library. 


Partly, of course, this is accounted for 
because so few novelists are writing serious 
novels now—which can hardly surprise anyone 
—and partly because the nervous strain under 
which everybody is living demands a release, 
and obtains it in an escape from actuality. 


Murder stories, however well done—and 
many of them ave very well done, nowadays— 
still remain obvious works of the imagination 
and exercise our minds without working upon 
our emotions. And I think, somehow, that 
living in a world of violence and terror, many 
people quite unconsciously find reassurance in 
reading of violence and terror that is unreal. 
All this, perhaps, should have no place in 
the Diary of a Countrywoman, but I have 
included it because this prevalence of detective- 
story reading seems now to be part of the 
English background. Moreover, we _ should 
acknowledge our debt to the good writers of 
crime-fiction ! 


GEORGIAN CABINET-MAKERS 


—-PROBLEMS OF ATTRIBUTION. 


F the vast quantity of furniture 
made in the eighteenth century only 
an insignificant proportion can be 
assigned to individuals, and it is 
desirable to state briefly the terms 

m which such attributions are possible. They 
iry in degree of probability. Examples of 
signed” furniture are so rare that they can 
carcely be said to affect the issue. Apparently 
ithout parallel are two walnut cabinets with 
narquetry decoration, which date from the 
rst years of the century and are inlaid with 
he inscription ‘‘ Samuel Bennett London Fecit.’’ 
One of these cabinets is among the best-known 
pieces in the national collection, but nothing is 
known of its accomplished maker. A few other 
examples of furniture carved, stamped, or 
incised with the maker’s name are cited, but 
this practice was always exceptional in England. 
From the end of the seventeenth century 
cards and labels, engraved with decorative 
designs and inscribed with the maker’s name, 
his place of business, and a list of goods, were 


employed in the trade. Cards were doubtless 
circulated by way of advertisement, as sub- 
stitutes for the modern catalogue; while the 
labels, printed on paper, are sometimes found 
pasted on pieces of furniture. A fair number 
of cabinet-makers are represented in Sir 
Ambrose Heal’s remarkable collection of trade 
cards, but they are few indeed if compared with 
the multitude who carried on business through- 
out this period. 

Under both these heads attributions are 
non-controversial, and the same may be said 
for the next category—where the furniture 
exists with the bills for making it. This is a 
small class, almost confined to the Royal palaces 
and a few great houses. Next in order are 
pieces which correspond more or less exactly 
with an engraved design. The authors of The 
Creators of the Chippendale Style point out that 
identity of pattern is not in itself conclusive. 
They remark that ‘‘All the books—including 
Chippendale’s, as its details and title-page show 
—were intended largely to furnish models for 


By RALPH EDWARDS and MARGARET JOURDAIN 


other workmen of the time. So-called ‘book- 
pieces,’ if they are simple, may thus well have 
been executed in other shops.’’ This would 
apply particularly to case furniture, e.g. book- 
cases and cabinet-makers’ work. On the other 
hand the leading makers are not likely to have 
been concerned in this borrowing, for they 
would have hesitated before reproducing each 
other’s designs. When the furniture is invoiced 
by the firm responsible for the engraved design, 
the evidence amounts to demonstration, while 
even the absence of bills does not seriously 
weaken it save in the case of simpler ‘ book- 
pieces.’’ To take an instance—though the chair 
at Arundel Castle (Fig. 3), which closely corre- 
sponds with a design in the third edition of the 
Director, is not authenticated by a bill, it is most 
improbable that another fashionable maker 
would have pilfered this elaborate design. The 
fact that the Duke of Norfolk was a subscriber 
to the Director really puts Chippendale’s respon- 
sibility beyond question. 

Caution is necessary before accepting a 





1.—INLAID 


SATINWOOD COMMODE 


BY THOMAS CHIPPENDALE 


Cirea 1775 (Renishaw Hall) 
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general resemblance to a design in the Director as proof that a 
piece of furniture is by Chippendale’s firm. Other contemporary 
sources of inspiration must be taken into account. In two 
instances, the corpus of Chippendale’s work supplied by the 
plates in Mr. Brackett’s book must be reduced in favour of 
Thomas Johnson, ‘“carver,’’ of the Golden Boy in Grafton 
Street. One of these is particularly instructive, a candlestand 
at Hagley resembling indeed the design, dated 1760, in the 
third edition of the Director, but more closely a plate in 
Johnson's book published in the following year. 

While pieces of relatively simple character were produced 
in the provinces from Chippendale’s plates, some interesting 
information has recently come to light which suggests that the 
more distinctive component parts of his designs were sometimes 
made in his workshop and sent out to be incorporated in the 
furniture of minor makers. When a set of chairs in the Tomes 
Bequest to the Victoria and Albert Museum, which were bought 
at Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire, in the middle of last 
century, were sent to be repaired, the ‘“‘shoes’’ or moulded 
bases beneath the splats were found inscribed in pencil “6 
pedestals for Mr. Chippendale’s backs.’’ The splats correspond 
with Plate 12 in the Director (first edition) and the inference 
would seem to be that they were supplied by his firm and 
used by the maker in conjunction with the plain square legs 
which were substituted for the cabriole form shown in the plate. 
On the other hand, the carving is distinctly inferior to that 
of the well-known set with splats of this pattern in the Macquoid 
Bequest, and it is possible that ‘‘ Mr. Chippendale’s splats’’ im- 
plies only that the splats were made from Chippendale’s designs. 

rhis class, in which the design corresponds with a plate 
in a pattern-book, may be augmented by furniture which 
corresponds with an unpublished design. Lock, when employed 
by Chippendale, made many such drawings, presumably for 
fastidious clients who wanted something not 
available elsewhere, while the portfolios of 
John Linnell permit of a few identifications. 

More debatable are attributions to 
makers based on the evidence of style 
aftorded by pieces for which they are known 
to have been responsible, e.g. one cabinet 
is invoiced by a particular maker, another, 
though undocumented, closely resembles 


it in design and decoration. This con- 
stitutes the only remaining warrant for 
attribution. The stylistic test has been 


abused in the past and calls for caution; 
but it often supplies reliable evidence. Like 
painters, designers and craftsmen gradually 
developed an individual style which may be 
so distinctive as to become in time almost 
unmistakable. Some makers specialised in 
individual types, and for such pieces they 
varied design and decoration within com- 
paratively narrow limits. They are thus 
found repeating some distinctive manner- 
ism or trick of handling that may be re- 
garded as almost equivalent to a signature. 
Striking instances of this idiosyncrasy are 
supplied by the carved laurel wreaths of 
Vile and the inlaid commodes of Chippendale 


( Right) 3. — MAHOGANY CHAIR 
FROM A DESIGN IN THOMAS 
CHIPPENDALE’S DIRECTOR 
Circa 1760 (Arundel Castle) 
(Below) 4.—DETAIL OF MAHOGANY 
CHINA CABINET BY WILLIAM VILE 


Circa 1762 
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2.—INLAID COMMODE BY 
JOHN COBB 


Circa 1775 (Victoria and Albert Museum) 


and John Cobb. But this means of 
attribution has obvious limitations. The 
quality of carving on some of Chippendale’s 
or Vile’s authenticated furniture proves 
that they had brilliant craftsmen in their 
employ; there is no reason to suppose that 
such craftsmen never transferred their 
services elsewhere. The apprentices of 
leading makers starting in business on their 
own account, like Goodison’s nephew Joseph 
Parran, and his “‘servant’”’ Edward Griffiths, 
would be likely to take on some of their 
former master’s employees. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that the most 
prominent firms display a curious lack of 
vitality, seldom lasting into the second 
generation and falling short in duration of 
the normal active life of a joiner or carver. 
Moreover, some degree of elaboration is in- 
dispensable before the stylistic test can be 
applied. What quality of style would enable 
us to recognise as by Chippendale’s firm 
the ordinary bedroom furniture at Mersham 
Hatch, for which the accounts are pre- 
served? With these considerations in mind, 
attributions should be divided into three 
categories—(1) ‘‘By”’ a particular maker; 
(2) ‘attributed to”’; (3) “‘ probably by”’; an 
attribution implying stronger evidence of 
origin than exists for pieces included in the 
third category. 

These enquiries have not only resulted 
in assigning important examples to forgotton 
makers, they have led in the case of Chip- 
pendale to a revision of earlier estimates of his 
achievements. Hitherto regarded as the presid 
ing genius of rococo, his reputation is now seen 
to depend mainly on his inlaid furniture in the 
neo-classic style. These productions of his 
post-Director phase, to which the late Percy 
Macquoid first called attention, take on a ne\ 
significance in his @uvre, and to the famou 
group at Harewood some important addition 
can now be made, notably the Renisha\ 
commode (Fig. 1), which is certainly one of th 
finest specimens of English marquetry i 
existence. Though Chippendale deserves prais: 
as an exponent of rococo, it is a curious parado: 
that he should emerge at last as the chic 
master of a style that was its antithesis. | 
that field there can be no doubt he was suprem« 
and his marquetry rivals the achievements « 
the great French ébénistes; though it should t 
remembered in connection with some of the 
masterpieces that’ Robert Adam must be he 
responsible for the design. Even so, the 
technical brilliance, the quality both of t! 
inlay and ormolu, is unapproached amo! 
English productions of that age, and no illu 
tration can give an adequate idea of the 
triumphs of the cabinet-maker’s art. In the 
articles an attempt is made to establish a new a! 
more authentic canon of Chippendale’s outpt 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CATCHMENT 
CONTROVERSY 


Srir,—As I am not a fisherman, I can claim to be 
quite impartial in the matter of the Catchment 
Controversy. But before we deliver our chalk 
streams wholly to the mercy of these Catchment 
Boards, I think we ought to consider whether there 
is not a better way of achieving the desired result, 
namely the increase of food-yielding land. 

The water meadow was an essential part of 
ld Wiltshire farming practice. (A learned friend 
has detected it in the Kennet valley as early as the 
tenth century.) According to Aubrey it began in 
the Wylye valley about 1635 and was in general 
use between Marlborough and Hungerford ten years 
later. By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it was almost universal among the downland farms, 
ind a full and careful description of the methods 
followed will be found iu Davis’s Agriculture of 
Wiltshire, 1794—one of the best specimens of 
»gricultural literature in the language. He quotes 
a predecessor who had described it as ‘‘ the greatest 
und most valuable of all improvements’’ and Davis 
writes :— 

“If my description should tend to excite the 
same improvement in other counties, one of the 
creat objects of the Board of Agriculture will have 
been served.” 

He reckons the area in water meadow to be 
between 15,000 and 20,000 acres; the initial cost of 
construction he puts at £12 to £20 an acre, and the 
value of the land so treated at £3 an acre, with an 
annual expenditure on upkeep of five shillings. 

What has become of those 15,000 acres? In 
too many places the answer is visible in choked 
carriages and rotten hatches. 

The figures given by Davis are no doubt of 
historic interest only. But the lay-out of a downland 
farm was fixed by its configuration, and the down- 
land pattern—river, water meadow, dry meadow, 
gentle slope, steep slope, high down—created 
certain standard methods of farming, and deter- 
mined the course of the farming year in all the chalk 
country. 

In considering, therefore, the best mode of 
cultivation in downland, I think we ought to have 
regard to the practice of our ancestors, based as it 
was on a careful observation of natural advantages 
and limitations. And, as the water meadow was 
the pivotal feature in downland husbandry, might 
it not be well to re-examine its possibilities in the 
light of modern practice, having regard to the 
initial cost in money and labour, the expenditure on 
upkeep, and the yield to be expected? As Lord 
Ilchester has, with great truth, argued, in a letter to 
The Times, it shows a certain want of understanding 
of natural conditions to apply to a swift chalk 
stream with a well defined flood-plain methods 
which may be perfectly appropriate to a sluggish 
river flowing through marshland.—G. M. Youn, 
Wiltshire. 


A DRAWING OF OFLAG IX A 


Sir,—My husband, Captain M. Clough-Taylor, has 
sent me this drawing he has made of the Lower 
Camp Oflag IX A. Is it possible to print it? I 
thought it might be of interest to some of your 
readers.—MaRY CLOUGH-TayLor, Claverton Lodge, 
Bathwick Hill, Bath. 


THE DIALECT OF HALLAMSHIRE 


S1r,—I was interested to read your correspondent’s 
contribution about dialect (September 5); I believe 
all the words quoted are in use in the north-east 
part of Lancashire—they used to be, but it is 
some time since I was there and some of them 
may have fallen into disuse. 

But I would like to add a few more not already 
mentioned: welly (well nigh); luvver ricking 
(chimney—from French—smoking—from reeking) ; 
starved, meaning cold, not hungry; clammed— 
hungry or starved in the latter’s true meaning; 
sauce—a verb, meaning to scold; marlaking, with 
the accent on the first syllable, a stronger word than 
laking—playing, and probably the best equivalent 
would be fooling; one very old verb—sage, with 
the “g’’ pronounced hard—to saw; pow-fagged— 
poll-fatigued—mentally tired; moithered, with a 
Similar meaning; gradely, for which there is no 
equivalent, but it is much like the French orave, 
and is considered high praise; throng—busy; 
gaumless—again with no equivalent, conveying a 
world of meaning—stupid, foolish, daft; there 
are many others, but space would not permit of 
their inclusion.— Martin R. Sacan, (Capt., 
R.A.M.C.), Okehampton. 


BOSHERSTON LILY POOLS 


Sir,—I was interested to read the letter from 
H. L. G. in which he asks for information 
about the lily pools at Bosherston, Pembrokeshire 
(September 5). 

The explanation given by the local people is 
that the pools used to be an arm of the sea up which 
French pirates sailed on marauding expeditions 


into the rich countryside of the district. To prevent 
this a large dyke was built at the entrance, the 
result being that the pools have become fresh-water 
lakes. I could gather no information regarding the 
date when this happened, but I imagine it must 
have been about 200 years ago. 

Other interesting features of the neighbourhood 
are the Stack Rock, which is claimed as the only 
breeding-place of guillemots in Britain, these birds 
covering it in astonishing numbers, and St. Govan’s 
Chapel, which is a tiny building on a ledge of the 
cliffs only a few feet above high-water mark. It 
is not now used as a place of worship. 

I should follow with interest any further corre- 
spondence about this bit of England in Wales.— 
C. G. WALTON. 


CONCERNING A DEATH’S-HEAD 
HAWK MOTH 


S1r,—I have had brought to me a specimen of the 
Death’s-head Hawk moth, a fine female, having a 
wing expanse of slightly more than Sins. Insect 
life has been one of my main interests ever since 
boyhood’s days; but this Death’s-head Hawk moth 
is the only specimen of its species which I have seen 
alive in the course of more than 30 years, excepting 
for some two or three individuals which had been 
reared from the larval state in captivity. 

This handsome moth, which, upon being picked 
up, emitted a shrill, squeaking sound, had been 
found in a fowl-house, settled on the inner side of 





the one which [ set at liberty exceeded it both in 
size and in the distinctness of the characteristic 
skull-and-crossbones markings on the thorax.— 
CuiFFoRP W. GREATOREX, Worksop. 


THE BRETBY CEDAR 


S1r,—With reference to a photograph cf the Bretby 
Cedar (which does not do justice to its appearance 
50 years ago) may I correct a statement made by 
your correspondent that its branches were chained 
up owing to a legend of former tenants that a 
member of the family would die every time a 
branch fell? 

The massive limbs were chained to the trunk 
in order to afford the necessary support following a 
heavy fall of snow. Without this support the flat- 
topped branches would have been snapped off. 
There is an Arabic tradition that in its native haunts 
the Cedar cf Lebanon points its branches upwards 
when snow is falling so that none can collect on 
them ! 

It is unfortunate that the chains which were 
provided to lengthen the life of the tree have 
actually shortened it. For they have eaten into 
both trunk and branches with the result that most 
of the latter have died and there is little life left 
in the aged trunk. 

Planted in February, 1677, the Bretby Cedar 
is seven years younger than the famous Enfield 
Cedar.—H. J. Wain, Past-President and Hon. 
Librarian Burton-on-Trent Natural History 
Archaeological Society, Bretby, Burton-on-Trent. 
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the door. The owner of the poultry occupying that 
edifice stated that, when the birds saw the moth, 
they viewed it with uneasy curiosity, and when it 
squeaked, they retired in alarm. Ordinarily, they 
catch and devour large moths, and a Poplar Hawk 
moth was included among their victims not long ago. 

In order to watch its movements, I released 
the Death’s-head moth in a large indoor aviary 
containing several canaries, Java sparrows and 
some other small birds. When it began to ascend 
the wire-netting, the feathered occupants of the 
aviary flew from its vicinity in consternation. 

Later, I placed the moth on a curtain in an 
empty room. It flew to the ground and began to 
climb up a skirting-board. One of my cats, which 
had followed me into the room unobserved, ran 
towards the insect as, squeaking loudly, and with 
half-expanded wings, it climbed to a window-ledge. 
Had not I intervened, no doubt the cat would have 
seized the stout-bodied moth and eaten it. This 
particular cat is very fond of thick-bodied moths, 
including Ghost Swift moths. 

The Death’s-head Hawk moth is of rare occur- 
rence in my district, and, at dusk, the beautiful 
creature was taken into the open country and 
restored to liberty. Rising, it soared above the 
tree-tops, and soon was out of sight. It was liber- 
ated near a potato-field, where, as the larve feed 
upon potato-leaves, I thought there was a possi- 
bility of there being other specimens, and the one 
released might find a mate. The only specimen of 
the Death’s-head Hawk moth in my collection is 
one of continental origin, obtained in 1913. This 
is a fine example of its kind, and has been greatly 
admired by persons interested in entomology; but 


IN LADY GODIVA’S TIME 


S1rR,—Your correspondent who wrote about Peeping 
Tom is under a wrong impression. The site he refers 
to as now being a shoe store is not the site usually 
accepted by local historians as the original position 
of the house from which this worthy is supposed to 
have taken surreptitious glances at the chastely 
clothed Lady Godiva. It is the site of a public 
house which until very few years ago was known 
as the Peeping Tom, the connection with the 
legend to which it had no right, being obviously 
used to differentiate it from other public houses in 
the vicinity. The illustration you give is from a 
photograph of an enamelled panel which was built 
into the front of the Peeping Tom public house. 

The generally accepted site was at the other 
end of the street, facing Broadgate which, alas, is 
now no more. The original effigy, however, is safe 
and will no doubt make its re-appearance in due 
course in some new building which will be erected 
on or near the old spot.—C. J. Hosson, Hill Close, 
Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


S1r,—I know that the interesting photograph of 
“Peeping Tom”’ published in your issue of August 22 
was only one of your series of inn signs but thought 
it might interest your readers to know that it has 
no additional historical value. The common story 
of Lady Godiva’s ride is a baseless libel, the legend 
of ‘‘ Peeping Tom”’ was only added to it 500 years 
after that noble lady’s death and the figure in the 
picture was placed in position as recently as 1812 
and was then believed to represent St. George.— 
R. T. Lane, Rothbury, Northumberland. 











THE WINDMILL, SOUTHWICK 


A CAT AGED TWENTY-TWO 


Sir,—I think this photograph may interest the 
readers of CountRY Lire. Jimmy is a small, dark 
tabby, he has had no other home than this and we 
are quite sure of the date of his birth. 





TURNED TWENTY-TWO 


JIMMY, 


He is quite healthy and very wise in this his 
twenty-second year. The photograph was taken in 
March, 1940. 


The standard of Country LIFE remains the 
same as ever, and gives great enjoyment. - 
MABEL ELVEN, Hurst Lodge, Gt. North Wav, 


Hendon, N.W.A. 


TRACKS DOWN THE CENTURIES 


Sir,—I wonder if you can find space to add this 
photograph of old Derbyshire tracks to those which 
have appeared in your columns. 

A few miles above Buxton, on Wild Moor, is 
the track of a railroad, which was built over 
100 years ago, and known as the High Peak Mineral 
Railway. The lines and sleepers were removed 
many years ago. The photograph was taken from 
the top of a derelict tunnel more than a quarter-mile 
in length, which, with very steep gradients requiring 
winches, was among the difficulties of this 
bleak country. This railroad was constructed to 
connect the canals at Whaley Bridge and Cromford, 
thereby opening up the limestone quarries for 
which the county is noted. The building of a main 
line some miles away caused the track to fall into 
disuse.—F. RopGeErs, Derby. 


MODERN INN SIGNS 
Sir,—Country Lire often illustrates inn signs, 
curious old ones and others in order to further the 
movement for well-executed, imaginative new ones. 
In Sussex we are fortunate in having several 
brewery companies who have pursued an enlightened 
policy in this respect, notably Messrs. Henty Con- 
stable (Chichester), and the Kemp Town Brewery 
(Brighton), and perhaps yet more fortunate in our 
local artists whom these concerns have enlisted 


THREE SUSSEX INN SIGNS DESIGNED 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT FOR 
TOWN BREWERY 











THE GREYHOUND, BRIGHTON 


in their service. You have on several occasions 
illustrated signs painted by Mr. Hugh Ellis for 
the former company, but I do not remember to 
have seen any reproduction in your pages of Mr. 
Charles Knight’s work for the latter. Incidentally, 
you reproduced one of Mr. Knight’s exquisite 
drawings of Brighton in your notice of the ‘‘ Record- 
ing Britain’’ Exhibition at the National Gallery. 
From the photographs enclosed you will see that this 
fine artist is no less at home in the very different 
medium of inn signs, which demand a bold, simple 
treatment that one might scarcely expect to find 
combined with the delicate touch and soft colouring 
so notably displayed in Mr. Knight’s water-colours. 
However, in his sign of the Windmill at Southwick 
these two techniques are to some extent brought 
together. I understand that the vigorous ironwork 
employed for these signs is the work of the Birming- 
ham Guild. 

The sign of the Greyhound in East Street, 
Brighton, is a delightful example of collaboration 
between artist and smith: Mr. Knight and Mr. E. 
Hotton, blacksmith, 2, Zion Gardens, Brighton. 
It is satisfactory to know that ironworking, once 
the staple industry of the Sussex Weald, is still 
practised to such good effect in the county.—-SuSSEx. 


CONGREGATIONS OF MAGPIES 


S1r,—In recent numbers of CounTRY LIFE several 
letters have appeared on the subject of flocks of 
magpies. I have usually heard these gatherings 
called ‘‘ congregations of magpies.’’ Such gatherings 
up to 50, are not uncommon, where magpies are 
really numerous, especially between December 1 and 
April 1. After that date it is unusual to see double 
figures together. 
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THE GRENADIER, HOVE 


I have personally counted more than 100 in 
a congregation twice. 

The first time was in January in the Severn 
Valley in 1913 or 1914. My uncle was driving me 
to a shoot on Borseley Hill, when I noticed a very 
large number of magpies on a field below the road. 
I asked him to stop and counted 118. This was by 
no means the total number present as the birds 
were on the move, some leaving the field and others 
entering it, over rather rough, high hedges. The 
other time was in Essex outside Bonted Wood. 
I came through a ride in the wood on to a large 
arable field, which was literally covered with 
magpies, one day in February. These birds also 
were on the move but I counted 128, by no means 
all that were present. The wood changed hands in 
1935, and the new owner killed more than 80 round 
it the first spring after it came into his possession. 
For some years previous to this I often used to 
wait in the wood in the afternoons for wood pigeons 
which came there to roost in considerable numbers. 
The number of magpies that came in was almost 
incredible. They used to come over, very high, in 
parties numbering anything from five to upwards of 
20. The cackling and chattering had to be heard 
to be believed. Some evenings I got very few shots 
at pigeons but had quite a bag of magpies. 

I do not think it would be difficult to see large 
parties, during the winter months, in many parts of 
Wales where magpies abound and there is no keeper- 
ing. I asked various keepers who had moved about 
in Wales and all of them had seen large congregations. 
One man assured me that he had seen one which 
must have contained at least a thousand birds. This 
sounds absurd, but I have always found his informa- 
tion extremely reliable. As the magpie lays five to 
nine eggs, of very high percentage of fertility, and 
rears nearly all the young hatched, the rate of 
increase in a locality where they are not molested 
is very rapid. This we saw in Essex during the 
last war after keepering had almost completely 
ceased.—J. H. Owen, Knockin Heath Farm, 
Kinnerley, near Oswestry. 


TRACK OF THE OLD HIGH PEAK MINERAL RAILWAY 
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COTTAGE WHERE KINMUCK QUAKERS 
HELD THEIR FIRST MEETINGS 


THE FRIENDS AND KINMUCK 


Sir,—About 12 miles north-west of Aberdeen lies 
the obscure hamlet of Kinmuck. The village is 
ituated equidistant between two railways—the 
Donside and North Lines—so that Kinmuck is 
seldom heard of outside the parish of Keith-Hall 
n which it is situated. 

It is typical of many Scottish hamlets of bygone 

lays, with one solitary straggling street of a few 

yuses picturesquely situated on the slope of a hill. 
rhe village is delightfully sheltered by great old 
rees, and of all the villages in Aberdeenshire it has 
verhaps suffered the least from “‘ progress’’—the 
‘moteness and inaccessibility of Kinmuck have 
ived it. 

In the year 1657 George Fox visited Scotland, 
and five years later the Quaker faith became 
established at Kinmuck. The first meetings at 
Kinmuck were held in the humble dwelling of John 
Robertson, a schoolmaster, who had come under 
the influence of Patrick Livingstone, an itinerant 
minister of the Friends. John Robertson was a 
man of strong character and did much to further 
the tenets of Quakerism in the north-east of Scotland. 
He was fortunate too in enjoying the help of two 
other Quakers who were prominent men in the 
affairs of the country: Alexander Jaffray of Kings- 
wells, Provost of Aberdeen, and Robert Barclay 
of Ury, the “‘ Apologist.”’ 

Within a very short time John Robertson's 
cottage was inadequate to house the ever-increasing 
number of Seekers so that a Meeting House was 
erected at the west end of the village of Kinmuck. 
To-day it is difficult to appreciate why Kinmuck 
should have been chosen as the focal-point for the 
propagation of the new faith, but when considered 
in relation to the history of the period the reasons 
are clear. The remoteness of Kinmuck was, to the 
early Quakers, an advantage, for in the towns and 
larger villages they were frequently subjected to 
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THE OLD FRIENDS’ MEETING 


HOUSE 


maltreatment; while the fact that many of the more 
prominent county families in the district had adopted 
Quakerism meant security to their like-minded 
tenants. Prominent among these early Quaker 
families were the Jaffrays of Kingswells, who also 
owned the Hall of Ardtannies, near Kinmuck, the 
Skenes of Dyce, the Skenes of Newtyle, and the 


Forbeses of Aquhorthies, all of whom owned 
property in the district. 
The Quaker community at Kinmuck grew 


until it was the largest in the country and for over 
200 years continued to flourish. Then came the 
industrial era and the drifting to the towns of the 
rural populations and so the Kinmuck Meeting was 
shifted to Aberdeen.—FENTON Wyness, 45, Salis- 
bury Terrace, Aberdeen. 


A BRIDGE IN CHESTER 


Sir,—A picturesque survival of old Chester is to 
be seen in the Bridge of Sighs which spans the 
cutting—once part of the city’s defences—now 
occupied by the canal. 

It is a relic of the days when the city gaol stood 
on the Old Northgate, from which condemned 
prisoners were taken to the church of Little St. 
John across the ravine, just prior to execution. 
This journey meant using the main bridge—seen 
just beyond the Bridge of Sighs in the photograph— 
which carried the public street across the ravine. 
Rescue of the prisoners was often attempted in 
the street, and to obviate this the Bridge of Sighs, 
giving direct access to the church, was erected in 
1793.—R. Raw.inson, Rock Bank, Whaley Bridge, 
near Stockport. 


THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN 
Sir,—I read with interest the article in CouNTRY 
Lire on The Holyhead Road (Aug. 1). Inthe remarks 
about The Ladies of Llangollen, the article says “ that 
they shocked their neighbours 
by wearing trousers.”’ 

Now, I wonder what au- 
thority this comes from. I 
believe they borrowed men’s 
attire, but I do not think this 
reached to the nether limbs. 

My grandmother, Lady 
Leighton (née Miss Mary 
Parker), was a very intimate 
friend of the ladies. She was 
the only person who ever suc- 
ceeded in drawing a picture of 
them. She was a very good 
artist and she drew a pencil 
drawing of their faces, by I 
believe hiding the drawing pad 
under the table, doing one of 
them full face as that one was 
rather blind and the other side 
face. The remainder of the 
picture she filled in afterwards 
and made them sitting at a 
table, but this only shows them 
as far as the waist. The original 
pencil sketches of their heads 
Ihavehere. The original com- 
plete picture is at my cousin’s 
home, Loton Park. 

There is one other picture 
of them which is entirely a fake, 
which shows them in top hats 
and riding habits. The faces 
were taken from my grand- 
mother’s picture and the rest 
madeup. They were not Welsh 
and did not wear the Welsh top 
hats. 

My cousin, Mrs. Sotheby 
(né2 Barbara Leighton) has the 
block from which the print of 
my grandmother’s picture was 
taken. I believe the only male 
L/,. Mies guests who, during their resi- 
ote dence at Llangollen ever slept 
solos in their house were the Duke 
of Wellington and my great 
grandfather, Thomas Netherton 
Parker, of Sweeney Hall. It is 


LADIES OF 


THE FRIENDS’ GRAVEYARD WITH ITS 
STONES OF UNIFORM DESIGN 


a mystery why they settled down to live at 
Llangollen. Some say it was disappointed romance, 
which I doubt. They drew a Government pension 
(civil list), Why? Could they have been in some 
secret service for the Government. Being on the 
Holyhead Road could they have been a forwarding 
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CHESTER’S BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


agency between Ireland and the powers that be in 
this country ?—PaRKER LEIGHTON, Sweeney Hall, 
Oswestry. 


S1r,—The enclosed A Praver of a Horse was given 
to me by our carter—now 65—whose father (who 
died at the age of 87) had it given to him by his 
father on starting work as plough team leader at age 
ofabout ten; it isin its original version uncorrected. 

““A PRAYER OF A 

““To thee my master I offer my Prayer feed me, 
water and care for me, and when the days work is 
done provide me with shelter, and a clean dry 
bed, and a stall wide enough to lie down in 
comfort. 

“Talk to me and your voice often mean’s as 
much to me as the rein’s. 

‘“Pat me sometimes that I may serve you more 
gladly and learn to love you. Do not whip me when 
going up hill, never strike cr kick me when | 
don’t understand you, but give me a chance to 
understand your order’s. 

“Watch me and if I fail to do you _ bid- 
ding, see if something is wrong with my harness 
or feet. 

‘Do not tie my head in an unnatural position 
or take away my best defence against flie’s and 
mosquitoes by cutting off my tail—or Limit my 
range of vision by blinding so that I am frighten by 
what I cannot see and finally oh my master, when 
my youthfull strength is gone, do not turn me out 
to starve or freeze or sell me to some cruel master 
to be slowly tortured or starved to death. 

‘‘But do thou my master take my life in the 
kindest way and you God will reward you here and 
hereafter ; you will consider me irrererent if | 
ask thee in the name of him who was born in 
a stable. ‘A. MEN.” 


It was found recently in an old box of odds 
and ends, yellow with age and written in very old 
style, but none the less applicable to cart-horses- 
where such exist on farms at the present day—who 
still appreciate fair treatment and understanding. 
—A FARMER. 


HORSE. 
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WHEAT AS A SECOND WHITE STRAW 


E have only to recall how often a 

second wheat crop was successful 

in the last war to realise that it is 

quite a feasible proposition, though 

formerly frowned on. A leading 
scientific and practical farmer has, indeed, said 
that wheat lends itself better than any other 
farm crop to “forced” cultivation and continu- 
ous cropping, as we have seen at Rothamsted 
and elsewhere. 

Success is largely a matter of keeping the 
land in good heart and of war against beds of 
couch, for wheat, it seems, is sometimes blamed 
instead of the weeds which account for much of 
‘‘exhaustion.’’ The case is ad- 
mittedly different where ‘“‘take all’’ gives 
trouble, and it is clear that this disease has 
increased since two or more successive corns 
have been practised. But it also seems clear 
that some of the outbreaks of recent years are 
in part, at least, due to season, and that wheat 
after wheat is far less likely to give trouble 
on the more typical and well done heavy wheat- 
land than on soils of an opposite class, or on 
chalks. As the fungus is, rather curiously, 
partial to lime a slightly acid soil, along with 
superphosphate, is in favour of the wheat. The 
longer the interval between the harvest of the 
white straw—except oats—and the next sowing, 
the less chance there is for the fungus, since 
control largely consists in this. If the second 
wheat is not an afterthought success may be 
facilitated and encouraged by the choice of an 
early ripening kind for the first crop and a 
late-sown sort for the second. This also gives 
more time for cleaning, for, whatever our new 
methods, the old-time standards of cultivation 

-~so thoroughly tested, but often forgotten 
in our rush to grow a cash crop—still hold 
good, and none more so than the advantage 
of a slowly prepared, yet moderately rough, 


the supposed 


tilth. This gives the consolidation which is so 
essential to success with wheat as a second 


white straw, and soil conditions most favourable 
to healthy winter growth, and even to standing 
up at harvest. 

These canons of good wheat cultivation 
apply in particulat to ‘‘tilth wheats,’’ as they 
are termed, when taken after fallows, and the 
advantages of a bastard fallow on foul land 
are here particularly seen—even on some of the 
ploughed grass which has been under crop. 


FARMING NOTES 





SPREADING THE NEXT 


TILL more grassland is being scheduled 
for ploughing this autumn. Some of it 
was broken in June and July and should 
by now be in good order for the final 
cultivations before wheat sowing. But 

this season the furrows have not stayed brown 
for long. Rubbish of all kinds has grown up 
very quickly, and even where land was first 
ploughed out of grass in late June and ploughed 
a second time in the intervals of harvesting in 
August, it is showing green again to-day. 
Where there are thistles growing through in 
abundance, a third ploughing will probably pay. 
But there is so much work to be done on the 
arable before the end of September that some 
of the finer points will have to be skipped. One 
blessing of this green summer is that Nature 
has looked after the humus content of the soil. 
A bulk of greenstuff will be turned under, even 
on the stubbles that would in the ordinary way 
be quite green. Every farmer who is planning 
for a large area of corn likes to get some sown 
away safely in the autumn. With an extended 
corn area in prospect for 1942, it is worth 
trying to spread the harvest by growing some 
early ripening varieties and some late growing 
varieties. Winter oats comes to the binder first, 
but it is not by any means a certain crop in most 
districts. So far as wheat is concerned, I know 
that some of the large growers who have 
combines make a point of planting at least one 
or two fields with early wheat varieties like 
Desprez 80 and Cote d’Or. These are both 


French wheats which come to harvest about a 
fortnight before most of our English varieties. 


By GERVAISE TURNBULL 


Though there is no time, as a rule, for such 
thorough work after a stubble, an approach 
to it is desirable after cereals and especially 
after early peas and beans, and much good 


work of this kind has been done of late. The 
tilth is often the weak point with second 
corn crops, but ploughing may not be the 


best remedy, for, if the stubble is loose (as 
after a ley), disc cultivating does better (and 
cheaper) work. It is rapid and effective on 
medium land, and need not be confined to this, 
and it is useful for late mustard. 

Even in war-time it is false economy and 
encourages frit and other pests, to sow the land 
if foul: even ploughing deep enough entirely 
to smother the filth is more than a questionable 
policy. Even an 8in. deep furrow will not 
really accomplish this. If the land is foul a 
skimmed furrow is best to start with, but the 
old method of ploughing wide and shallow, and 
working the land, whether the stubble is foul 
or not, is an unnecessary luxury these days. 

To remedy any likelihood of an indifferent 
tilth, soot has been recommended as a corrective 
to the tendency of a heavy winter rainfall to 
make the soil difficult in spring. It has a mar- 
vellous effect, we know, in lightening heavy- 
textured land, and it is quite a good home wheat 
manure where it contains 1lb. per bushel of 
nitrogen—a rough guide for average soot, 22Ib. 
being equal to Icwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 
and sufficient as a normal dressing. Such 
manuring, as a fact, is not even now always 
necessary, though much wheat should pay for 
considerably more. 

These remarks in general apply also to 
wheat taken after barley and oats, and more 
or less to winter oats in its usual réle as a second 
white straw, autumn sowing being most useful 
to counter frit fly and the weeds which are so 
apt to choke a second corn. It may be wise 
to sow wheat on the old grass furrows soon after 
ploughing to fight the spectre of wireworm, 
but we should never forget the great and tra- 
ditional value of a “‘stale’’ furrow. This has 
been insistently associated with wheat even 
(and especially) after leys by experienced wheat 
growers, and seems so likely to be overlooked 
by the grassland novice. 

Though still a bit mysterious and con- 
cerned, doubtless, mainly with consolidation, 
this early ploughing, both of leys and stubbles, 


Desprez 80 needs good land. Cote d’Or is 
not quite so particular. 
* * * 

ERTILISERS for autumn corn sowing are 
a problem this year. Some of us who took 
advantage of the Government rebate on sulphate 
of ammonia ordered in July have been rewarded 
with very prompt delivery. One of my sheds is 
now full up with sulphate of ammonia which | 
shall not want to use until the spring. If | 
could have got early delivery of the phosphates 
needed for the autumn corn, that would have 
served much better. It is not clear what is 
happening about supplies of phosphatic ferti- 
lisers. There has been much talk about an 
increased tonnage being available, but there is 
still difficulty in getting delivery in many 
districts. It will be very unfortunate if some of 
the wheat to be grown in the clayland districts 
goes into the ground without the help of 
phosphates. It makes all the difference to the 
plant throughout its life if it gets a strong start, 
and phosphates are chiefly needed for this on 
the heavy soils. 
* * * 
N the Midlands last week I saw the disc 
harrows churning up what had been a grass 
field. Curiosity made me stop to ask what was 
going on. The farm bailiff—so I took him to be 
—standing beside the road, said that his boss 
had decided to re-seed this field without taking 
a corn crop. He was disc-harrowing it six or 
seven times, forcing a tilth in this way, and 
hoping that the clover and grass seeds would 
get a good start with sufficient moisture in the 


is also a great help against frit, and its omission 
may be the cause of a number of the poorer 
yields. If the bane of wireworm leads us to 
earlier sowing as a practice we may in some 
cases even credit the worm with some slight 
offset against its ravages, for the arguments 
against early sowing do not always ring true. 

On all such matters the sharp differences 
of opinion which are everywhere to be found 
may surely be largely due to our limited know- 
ledge of cereal pests, though there seems fair 
agreement among authorities on the disadvan- 
tages of deep ploughing for wheat. 

The high wheat seedings used to-day are 
serious, Owing often, in part, to the unclean 
state of the land, though even now good farmers 
can be found using only one and a half bushels 
The time-honoured subjects of seed and spacing 
per acre also, we find, have their effects on 
lodging. In spite of the belief that 6in. spacing 
gives most corn, a good deal of recent work 
at Jealott’s Hill has tended to show that the best 
results come from an “‘optimum stand ”’ of plant, 
in rows 7-10ins. wide, the rate of seeding largely 
depending on the variety sown and time of 
sowing. 

Thus it would seem that a winter-hardy 
variety sown at the beginning of October on 
favourable soil, may even give best results with 
one and a half bushels (a fact more or less 
known to our ancestors), instead of the more 
usual two and a half or three bushels at narrower 
spacings. It is well to bear this in mind, 
because it seems to enable the plant to carry 
with profit and safety more sulphate of am- 
monia or nitro-chalk—even 3cwt. in all, which 
is excellent news for those who can afford it, 
as present-day manuring standards are by no 
means high for our good land. : 

This leads me to say that the amount of 
nitrogenous manure to be used up to this limit 
is elastic, and depends as much on prices and 
markets, perhaps, as on soil conditions, for as 
long ago as 1915 Rothamsted was advising up 
to 3cwt. for heavy soils and good rainfall, and 
clearly showed, too, that, up to limits, each 
extra hundredweight of sulphate of ammonia 
was equivalent to a sack of wheat, but this, 
other records show, is by no means always 
obtainable. The anti-lodging tendencies of the 
new varieties should, therefore, not be over- 
looked. 


HARVEST 


ground to establish them strongly before the 
winter frosts. He had got hold of enough basic 
slag to apply five or six cwt. to the acre and so 
was taking a chance now rather than waiting till 
next spring. I have no experience of direct 
re-seeding in this way on heavy land in the 
autumn. It must, I think, be a risky business. 
In this particular case there were several big 
elms in the field and it was partly because of 
their spreading roots that the farmer was using 
disc harrows throughout instead of ploughing 
for a start. This kind of cultivation, provided 
it is done properly, qualifies for the ploughing 
up grant of £2 an acre, provided that the 
War Agricultural Committee is satisfied that 
the land is being thoroughly disc harrowed as 
many times as is necessary to bring it into a 
similar condition of tilth as if it had been 
ploughed. Some farmers may try to be a bit 
too clever, but renovation or improvement of 
existing grassland by scarifying, pitch pole 
harrowing or other surface cultivations is not 
eligible for the ploughing grant. 


* * * 


T is good news that the Government has 

opened an Export Quarantine Station for 
cattle, sheep and pigs intended for export to 
Empire countries. Before the war there was a 
station at the London Docks. The new quaran- 
tine station is at Netherton Farm, Westerton, 
Glasgow. Even though it is in Scotland, it 
will be under the control of the Ministry of 
Agriculture which is responsible for all disease 
matters in Scotland as well as England and 
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ss “ Nicholas Nickleby and Smike ... . rattled on through the crowded streets 
“ of London, now displaying long double rows of brightly-burning lamps ....” / 
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GOOD LIGHT 4 
Characterised by Mazda 


Nicholas didn’t know London and our other cities at 
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SS 


. their brightest ; we who did, look forward fervently to the y 
< _ return of those splendid lights. For good light is very 7 
* cheering. That is why good light is so essential in our ' 
homes now it has gone from our streets. And, with i 
> Mazda Lamps, the best light is so inexpensive. 4 
if 
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ESSE PALI Yost sonsce cone 


The No. 3 ESSE FAIRY burns continuously on solid smokeless 
fuel (anthracite or coke). It is independent of public power supply 
services : fume free ovens are provided and cooking costs are 
greatly reduced. This model has a patent Heat 
Storage boiler fitted behind the fire chamber. 
By this, it has now become possible for the fire 
in a heat storage cooker to serve the dual 
purpose of cooking and water heating. Storage 
cylinder should be 20-30 gallon capacity thus 
giving constant supplies of hot water for two 


or three baths a day. A 
fayNya 


A Heat Storage Cooker 
1 Cooker Company 





with a 
Heat Storage Boiler 





Head Office & Works : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
London Showrooms 

63 CONDUIT ST., W.! il LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 

(LIVERPOOL - - 20 Canning Place 


Also at) EDINBURGH -  - 17 Greenside Place 
\GLASGOW - II Dixon Street, C.I 














SPEEDY, EFFICIENT HEDGE TRIMMING 







BY THE ELECTRIC 
‘HEDGE BOY’ 


Saves time. Easy to use. 
For large houses, estates, 
industrial works, public 
authorities, etc. Specially 
designed blades and action 
ensure quick cutting of 
tough or tender growth. 
Driven by light-weight A.C. 
or D.C. motor. Weight 4lb 


GoprHewab Cutting width 9in. Complete 
with 100ft. cable, trans- 
COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


former for 110 volts, and 
136-7, LONG ACRE, LONDON, wW.C.2 200/250 volts £12 - 10 - 0. 
TELE.: TEM. 9801. 


Carriage paid. 








CASH and COUPON saving! 








An Overcoat 





| THE DUAL 
A Weatherproof | BURBERRY 













k TWO COATS 
IN ONE 


Pull the sleeves inside out; it 
makes the Dual a weather- 
proof or overcoat as desired. 
The best type of each. 


Airylight, cool on warm days, 
warm on cold days. 


The Dual Burberry is not 
only a money and coupon 
saver—it is the greatest comfort 
bringer. 


im— Please write for Burberry Services 
Booklet F4 


BURBERRYS wn. tonpon out 


Aldershot and Basingstoke 





Gosh! leu 
bea great day 


when theres enough 


BROLAC nc 
MURAC 


again for all my jobs 


says PAINTER BILL 


To-day, supplies of these paints 
are strictly limited and because of their exceptionally long 
life should be reserved for those jobs where protection 
against rust and rot is vital. If your decorator is temporarily 


out of stock—remember the best is always worth waiting for. 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD. 


Broadmead, Bristol 
London Office & Warehouse: 1-5 St. Pancras Way, N.W.| 
THE STRATHCLYDE PAINT CO. LTD., Dalmarnock, Glasgow 
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, thie sat | 
Harvest has some deeper meaning 


than the mere cutting and gathering in of crops. Harvest is the fruition of the farmer’s year-long labours. 





It is the final returns, the dividends, for all his thought, work and care lavished on the land. In its own field, the 


present-day ‘Caterpillar’? embodies in itself a rich harvest. Not of sheaves and full ears, but of experience and 
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the fruits of research. When many competing forms of traction were making their first essays into the agricultural 
world, ‘“Caterpillar’’ already had behind it a wealth of experimentation and of proven results. Today, 
a “Caterpillar’’ combines all these features of strength, versatility and economy which have made many a 


poor-yielding farm into a profitable one, and many a profitable one into a still greater asset to its owner. 


‘CATERPILLAR 








REGD. 
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szrams; . ° 
. - = Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. 
HATFIELD, HERTS. ee Weal tens CHESHIRE *Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 
* 
pare Parts and Service Depot, Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., 
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MIDLANDS Millfields Road, Wolverhampton. SCOTLAND St. Catherine’s Road, Perth. 
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Wales. Canada is now sending us many ship 
loads of one kind and another, and there should 
not be much difficulty in finding accommodation 
for animals destined for North America. The 
United States does not import direct from Great 
Britain but by way of Canada, which provides 
an additional safeguard against any possibility 
of the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease 
infection. Shall we, I wonder, get through this 
autumn and winter without any trouble on this 
score? If a virulent form of the disease started 
on the Continent of Europe just now, it would 


certainly run riot. 
* * * 


co has had a long bout of trouble with 
foot-and-mouth disease. She is not clear, 
even now. The common difficulty in stamping 
out infection in Eire has been, so I am told, the 
reluctance of many small farmers to report 
signs of trouble. It is only by prompt co-opera- 
tion between the farmers, the police and the 
Ministry of Agriculture that we manage in this 
country to deal effectively with the disease 
when it does rear its ugly head. Eire’s trouble 
has cost us many thousands of store cattle 
which would have been welcome in this country. 
Many dairy farmers look to Eire for heifers to 
replenish their milking herds in the autumn. 
It is mainly because Eire cattle have not 
been coming in for over six months that young 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


IMPORTANT 


HE late Duke of Argyll’s trustees 

have sold, through the agency of Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley, Rosneath, 

Dumbartonshire, an estate of 6,830 acres 

producing about £7,000 a year, to a 
client of Messrs. Nicholas’s Reading office. The 
buyer intends to retain the substantial and 
improvable income from feu duties (as Scottish 
leasehold grants are called), but to effect an early 
sale of farms and other portions of the property. 
The woodlands are full of Scots fir and larch, with 
even more of matured hardwoods, which are so 
eagerly competed for, now that imports of timber 
have long been impossible. 

Rosneath, in the Firth of Clyde, is situated 
between Gare Loch and Loch Long being part of a 
peninsula overlooking the sea and the mountain 
range. Itisa glorious position, and was the summer 
retreat of the late Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
She used to occupy the mansion that replaced 
Rosneath Castle. That baronial seat, of the Lennox 
family, was burned down at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Clachan House, once a pos- 
session of the Campbells, a house approached 
through one of the stateliest avenues in Scotland, 
and other commodious and well fitted residences, 
among them Mambeg House, Rhu Lodge, Portkil 
House and Glengair House, are included in the sale. 
Fourteen large dairy and sheep farms, and a golf 
course, go with the present transfer, and there is 
excellent mixed shooting. The completeness of 
Rosneath is seen in another point, that it has 
Rosneath, Kilcreggan and Cove piers, from which 
there are regular boat services to Gourock, Craig- 
doran and Rhu, and the sheltered water of Camsail 
Bay affords a first-rate anchorage for yachts. The 
sale is a noteworthy addition to the remarkable 
list of vast Scottish transactions, effected or now 
contemplated, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. 





SALMON FISHING IN THE SPEY 


AJOR A. W. H. GRANT of Elchies has placed 
part of his ancestral domains, in Morayshire 

and Banffshire, in the hands of Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff for sale. Admirable as most ot the 
Wester Elchies and Allochy estates undoubtedly 
are from a sporting, farming and residential stand- 
point, their prime attraction in normal periods may 
unhesitatingly be deemed to be the salmon fishing in 
the Spey. For nearly four miles of that famous 
river the owner of these two properties has exclusive 
rights. The grouse shooting is also notable, the 
Corshelloch and Elchies moors extending to almost 
3,000 acres, and the lowland ground gives an abun- 
dance of very high-flying birds. The woodlands, 
roughly 1,330 acres, are full of softwood of a con- 
siderable and immediately marketable character. 
The 43 large farms and small holdings are held by 
an old-established and contented tenantry, and, in 
addition, a substantial income is derived from 
leasehold interests in the townships of Aberlour 
and Archiestown. Mr. Jackson Stops has prepared 
preliminary particulars of the property. Tenants 
of the sporting in recent years have included Captain 
Macdonald Buchan, Mr. Latilla and Major Plevins. 
The sale, through Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff, of another Scottish property, Crosbie Tower, 
on the Ayrshire coast, 30 miles from Glasgow, was 


dairy cows are fetching such fabulously high 
prices. 
* * * 

NE result of the extra keen trade for 

heifers should be an increase in the rearing 
of heifer calves at home this autumn. Many 
thousands of these calves, coming from good 
dairy herds, are slaughtered for veal in Septem- 
ber and October. More of them ought to be 
kept on as potential recruits for our milking 
herds. It is pretty certain that the expansion 
of milk production which has gone on steadily 
even since the outbreak of war will continue for 
some years to come, assuming, of course, that 
the necessary cattle are available. The Govern- 
ment takes pride in having created a demand for 
an extra 120 million gallons of milk a year 
compared with the consumption in pre-war 
days. Much of the increase is due to the 
provision by the State of milk for mothers and 
young children and this is a form of social 
service which is likely to be continued and ex- 
panded after the war, whatever complexion of 
Government may be in power. It seems a fairly 
safe bet that whatever happens to wheat 
growing or any other kind of arable production 
after the war, milk production will be wanted. 
The man who rears a bunch of dairy heifer 
calves this winter is likely to find that the 
enterprise will pay him well and he will have 
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the satisfaction of knowing that he is tackling 
something well worth while in the national 
interest. Feedingstuffs may be a difficulty, but 
the War Agricultural Committees have instruc- 
tions to issue additional coupons to farmers 
who are rearing calves. 
* * * 

HE sight of three Hampshire Down ram 

lambs tied to a pillar on Reading Station 
the other morning was a reminder to look 
round for what I shall want in this way this 
autumn. The rams will not go to the ewes until 
the beginning of November. Late lambing 
will be the general rule again because no one 
can count on an abundance of feedingstuffs 
towards the end of the winter, when the ewes 
need some help if they are to produce strong 
lambs. I would much rather have my ewes 
lambing in April, when there is a chance of 
fresh grass in the pastures. This year the sheep 
will be almost entirely on temporary leys. About 
one-fifth of the arable on the farm is now in 
clover and grass. Some of the fields have carried 
three straw crops and they need a rest. So, 
rather strangely, I find myself this year increas- 
ing slightly the number of ewes in the flock. 
They were cut from 300 to 150 in the past 
two years and now, with the addition of 50 
gimmers and the elimination of 20 old ladies, 
are at a total strength of 180. CINCINNATUS. 


SCOTTISH TRANSACTIONS 


announced in CountRY LIFE a week or two ago, 
and it is worth recalling as an example of the 
activity that now prevails north of the Tweed. 
With Messrs. R. C. Knight and Sons, the firm sold 
the mansion and 2,500 acres on the eve of the 
auction. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SUFFOLK 
HOUSE 


N Country LiFe (December 7, 1918, page 14) 
the ‘‘Lesser Country House’’ illustrated, and 
described by Mr. Philip Mainwaring Johnston, was 
Mrs. Ernest Croft’s Blythburgh freehold, adjoining 
the remains of Blythburgh Priory, four or five miles 
from the seaside resort of Southwold. The Priory’s 
massive traces of the skill and industry of Augus- 
tinian canons enriched the grounds of the next 
property, which at that time (1918) was the country 
home of Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., F.S.A. The 
neighbours had tastes in common, for Mr. Ernest 
Crofts, Keeper of the Royal Academy, shared in 
the excavation of the ruins of Blythburgh Priory, 
and sent some of the treasures thus unearthed to 
the British Museum. The house then held by the 
Crofts dates from the middle part of the sixteenth 
century. Artistically conceived restoration revealed 
a wealth of fine old features, which had been much 
concealed by plaster and so forth when the houses 
had served as humble abodes for villagers. Gable 
ends, windows with pointed lights and a Tudor 
doorway were some of the external points, and 
internally the ancient charm of the house was well 
brought out by the opening up of great oaken beams, 
oak floors and slab paving. Some enlargements, in 
character, have added to the modern serviceability 
of the house, and the result is a harmonious blend of 





old and new. Executors are obliged to part with the 
freehold of an acre, and house and delightful garden 
may be bought for about £2,500. The offer isin the 
hands of Messrs. Crofts and Ingram and Wyatt and 
Co. (Artillery Row, Westminster). 


SALE OF A LARGE AREA ON 
THE TRENT 


ET another very large transaction has been 
effected through the Cambridge office of Messrs. 
Bidwelland Sons, Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson having 
acquired land on behalf of private trustees who 
already own extensive landed property, the present 
purchase being of 1,130 acres on the Trent, between 
Newark and Nottingham, and four miles from the 
former town. The vendor, Mr. Maurice Sheldon 
(for whom Mr. John H. Walter acted) will, with 
his son, remain as tenant of the land. Readers of 
CountrRY LIFE may recall suggestions and experi- 
ments, referred to at various times in these columns, 
in the reduction of the size of large old mansions, 
so as to fit them for the less extravagant needs of 
the present day. Stoke Hall, then a large mansion, 
was greatly enlarged in the year 1821, but in 1925 
Mr. Sheldon pulled down much of it and adapted 
it to make a comfortable house of reasonable dimen- 
sions. 

Before the auction, Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock sold Brooksyde, Yelvertoft, Northampton- 
shire. Messrs. Henry Bond and Son’s Upwell office 
announces the successful auction of Norfolk land 
at Emneth, near Wisbech. Burway House and its 
contents, at Laleham, and 70 acres on the Bath road 
in Middlesex, have changed hands through Messrs. 
Dudley W. Harris and Co. ARBITER. 


THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE FOR SALE AT BLYTHBURGH, SUFFOLK 
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SALES 


PROMISING YOUNGSTERS AT BALLSBRIDGE 


OFF’S bloodstock auctions at Balls- 
bridge are always interesting, but 
next week’s sale, which will be held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, will be unusually so, as not only 

will those vendors, or the majority of them, 
who in ordinary times patronise Messrs. Tatter- 
sall at Doncaster be represented, but the cata- 
logue is replete with lots that can be purchased 
essentially as investments. 

Two in this category will come up early 
on Tuesday and are listed by Mr. J. A. Dewar. 
Both bay fillies and foaled respectively in 
January and March, the one is by Morland 
(Gainsborough) and, like Tiffin who was an 
unbeaten winner of eight races worth £16,516, 
is out of Dawn-wind, she by the Derby winner 
Sunstar. The other claims Solario as_ her 
sire and emanates from Thrustaway, a half- 
sister by Fairway out of Sword Play to Chal- 
lenger, who was unbeaten as a two-year-old in 
this country and is now one of the leading sires 
of winners in America. 

Very obviously, it is immaterial whether 
these fillies ever win a race, however desirable 
it may be that they should, as they are bred so 
much “‘in the purple,’’ and come of such prolific 
winner-producing tail-female lines, that their 
success at a not far distant date as matrons is 
assured. Much the same can be written of a 
February-foaled, bay filly who is catalogued by 
Mrs. J. J. Maher, and of a grey filly whose 
name appears among the big contingent from 
the Middleton Park Stud, Westmeath. The 
former is by Fairway and is the second get of 
Wafer, who was by Sansovino from Waffles who, 
with Snoot, was responsible for so much of the 
late Mr. J. J. Maher’s success. The grey, who 
incidentally was foaled in March, is one of the 
last get of the Eclipse Stakes winner Royal 
Minstrel and is the first foal of Clever Sarah, 
she by Blenheim from Madawaska, a Friar 
Marcus mare who was the dam of the Queen 
Anne Stakes winner Madagascar and was an 
own-sister to Morals of Marcus and Little Mark. 

All these will come under the hammer in 


the first couple of hours of selling, and not much 
later there are a brace of very attractive fillies sent 
up with other youngsters from the Moygaddy 
Stud. They are a bay and a grey, both foaled 
in May and both by Mahmoud’s brother Khan 
Bahadur. The bay is a half-sister to six winners, 
including Union Jack, from Pin Curl a Junior 
mare which, like Orwell’s dam Golden Hair, 
was out of Tendril. On the other hand the 
grey, who inherits her colour, or lack of it, from 
her dam Falconry, descends from Princess 
Charming, a Phalaris mare which bred Shalfleet, 
Meistersinger and other winners. 

The Cloghran Stud owned by Mr. Dick 
Dawson, very much in the limelight at the 
moment as the birthplace of Mazarin, invariably 
sends up youngsters—usually to Doncaster— 
that attract the attention of the big buyers. 
There is sure to be plenty of money forthcoming 
for the chestnut, February-foaled filly by 
Gainsborough’s son Bobsleigh out of Miss 
Honor, a winning daughter of Mr. Jinks who 
came from Bayora, a half-sister, by Bayardo, 
to the Grand Prix de Paris winner Lemonora. 
There will be competition too for a brown April- 
foaled daughter of Concerto, who is out of 
Aquamarine. 

Well grown and, like all the Cloghran Stud 
stock, essentially sound, these filles can be 
regarded as dual-purpose properties and can be 
bought as investments without any idea of 
speculation, as can a March-foaled filly by 
Easton out of Gainsborough’s daughter 
Painter’s Song which is sent up by Major 
Shirley. A winning race-mare, Painter’s Song 
came, like the Irish St. Leger winners Hill 
Song and Battle Song, from Cradle Song, she 
by Hurry On from Verve, a half-sister by the 
Cambridgeshire winner Velocity to the One 
Thousand Guineas winner Vaucluse and to 
Valescure the dam of Flamenco. 

Early on the Wednesday Miss S. Ryan is 
responsible for a bay, April-foaled filly who in 
ordinary times would make big money as she 
is by Blenheim’s own-brother His Grace and 
is out of Smetana, a half-sister by the Ascot 


Gold Cup winner Bosworth to Pascal, Pasch, 
Paques and Chateau Larose from Pasca a 
Manna mare. 

This is really aristocratic breeding, and 
the same applies to a filly listed, among others, 
by the Aga Khan and to several who appear 
among the huge contingent from the Bally- 
kisteen Stud at Limerick Junction. March- 
foaled and a bay, the Aga Khan’s property is 
by the Ascot Gold Cup victor Felicitation and 
is the first produce of the Sandown Park Stud 
Produce Stakes winner Desaratha, she by 
Dastur from Turtle Soup, a winning Tetratema 
mare. Though it is hard to make a choice from 
among such well bred stock as the Ballykisteen 
Stud list, best of them may be a brown or bay 
filly foaled in April by Felicitation and, like 
Bygone, from Passée, she by Tetratema out 
of the Princess Stakes winner Part Worn, but 
many buyers, from the breeding point of view, 
will prefer either a brown filly by Stratford or 
one of the same hue by Monument. 

Following soon after these the Hon. Peter 
Beatty sends up an attractive bay, March- 
foaled filly by the Derby winner Felstead out 
of the Buchan mare Clerestory, she from that 
sterling mare Foliation who ran with such dis- 
tinction in Mr. Somerville Tattersall’s colours. 
Then, some few lots later, Mr. J. W. A. Harris of 
the Victor Stud offers a February-foaled, brown 
filly by Felicitation who, like Strictly Confiden- 
tial, is out of Upon My Honour. 

Both Mr. J. J. Smith and Lieutenant- 
Commander Peter Fitzgerald of the Mondellihy 
Stud, Adare, list some attractive properties. 
The former’s best, anyhow as regards price, 
seems sure to be a half-sister, by Gold Bridge, 
to Finalist, a horse which won nine races in 
England worth over £8,000 and then, in India, 
took three Viceroy’s Cups in succession and six 
other events, so adding £16,000 to his credit. 

The last youngster that space will allow 
mention of is a bay filly, April-foaled, and be- 
longing to Captain Cullen, by Furrokh Siyar from 
Dear Dinah, a Silvern mare who was from Dinah 
Dear, she by Santoi. RoysTon. 
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TANQUERAY 


GORDON & CO. LTD., GIN DISTILLERS, LONDON 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE VI 











per bottle 
4-bottle 8/9 
L-bottle4’6 






Also 


GORDON’S ORANGE & LEMON GINS 
Bettles 16/6 4 bottles 8/9 








These prices apply to Gt. Britain & N. Ireland. 


The largest gin distillers in the wotld 


GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 13/- 4 bottles 6/9 
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The JOURNALS of 
GEORGE STURT 


(George Bourne) 


Edited by Geoffrey Grigson 


George Sturt (George Bourne) 
wrote “‘The Wheelwright’s Shop” 
and other books on country life. 
His journal is full of brilliant 
descriptions of village life, its 
labourers and craftsmen. 

“The gloriously rural and racy 
conversations reveal Sturt’s pas- 
sion for real character. He set 
down what he saw and heard 
exactly as he saw and heard it and 
only set down the things he loved 


because they were real.” 
—THE OBSERVER. 


8/6 net 


OCCUPIED 
TERRITORY 


by Polly Peabody 


| ‘This is far and away the best 
| picture we have had of France 


| since the capitulation.” 
—SPECTATOR. 


**Paeked with graphic details . . . 

an unbiassed picture of things seen 

that is both tragic and tonic.” 
—NEW STATESMAN. 


8/6 net 
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One Foot 
in Heaven 
HARTZELL SPENCE 


Tells how his father, a parson, 
made Christian living fun. 


“The most lively book about the 
Methodists that has appeared 
since Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
tickled the fancy of so many 
readers.""—METHODIST RECORDER. 


“To delight in this book one need 
not be interested in religion. It is 
a modest masterpiece of humour 
and controlled ~~ pathos.’"—NEW 
STATESMAN. 


2nd printing. 8s. 6d. net 


Second 
Wind 


CARL ZUCKMAYER 


A beautifully written autobiography 
by a leading playwright of pre-Nazi 
Germany. Twice exiled, he_ is 
beginning life yet again in America, 
Foreword by DOROTHY THOMPSON. 
Just out. 10s. 6d. net 


Captured 
BESSY MYERS 


The English girl ambulance driver’s 
own story of her experiences as a 
Nazi prisoner. 


“One of the most graphic and 
informing documents that have 
come out of the Battle of France.’* 
—TIMES. 


“She writes always with a most 
admirable directness, simplicity 
and  vigour.’—HAROLD HOBSON 
(Sunday Times). 


2nd printing. 8s. 6d. net 
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MR. GARNETT LOOKS 
AT THE R.A.F. 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


E should thank Heaven 

fasting for the Iron 

Cross, if there is any 

truth in a theory ad- 

vanced by Mr. David 
Garnett. 

Mr. Garnett is known to most of 
us as the author of some charming 
fantasies. It is not so well known that 
he has had practical experience of 
flying, that during the first six months 
of this war he was a flight-lieutenant 
of the Volunteer Reserve and on tie 
staff of the Air Ministry’s Intelligence 
Department. 

These things give weight to his 
new book, War in the Air (Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. 6d.). In dealing with 
events at the time of the evacuation 
of Dunkirk, he asks the question 
which many people have asked them- 
selves : Why did not the Germans at 
that moment concentrate all they had 
of air power in attack on Britain? 

There were various reasons; and 
among them, he thinks, “ preoccupa- 
tions with promotions in rank and the 
distribution of medals must be allowed 
for.’’ He adds: “I believe that this 
delay in the invasion of Britain will be 
found to have cost Germany the war.”’ 

That is an interesting piece of 
guess-work, but there is not much 
guess-work in the book. For the 
most part, it is as stuffed with facts 
as a Christmas pudding with raisins. 
Before going on to record some of 
those facts, let us look at one other 
point on which the author allows 
himself to speculate. That is the 
point on which few of us can resist 
a little of what is called wishful think- 
ing, though there is no such thing. 
There is thinking and there is wishing, 
and that’s all. Mr. Garnett believes 
that the primary object of our air 
attack must for a long time remain 
the nerve centres of German industry. 
When attack on these has been de- 
veloped to a terrific and continuous 
pitch ‘‘German domination of the 
subject races of Europe will crack. It 
is then that national’ risings, armed 
and instigated by the Patriots serving 
with the British and co-operating 
with British armoured forces, will 
break out in the form of a series of 
guerilla campaigns. We must expect 
the first few of these to be defeated, 
then suddenly the German war- 
machine will break and the tide of 
victory will sweep over Europe.”’ 

This is no doctrine for ccrnplacent 
minds. It leaves on our shoulders 
alone the long, arduous job of bringing 
about the conditions in which victory 
will be possible—on our shoulders and 
those of the United States, for “‘ with- 
out American help,’’ says Mr. Garnett, 
“‘T believe that this would prove either 
impossible or at best an extremely 
slow business.”’ 

What, then, of this indispensable 
American help? It is “rapidly in- 
creasing, though it will have to be very 
much greater than at present if we 
are to hope for an early decision.”’ 

I have said that the book is 
stuffed with facts, and some of them 
are of an astounding character. What 
of this one? ‘Seven years after the 
war, Haig announced at a _ public 
dinner that aeroplanes and tanks were 
only accessory to the man and the 
horse, and that as time went on he 
felt sure that they would find as much 
use for the horse—the well-bred horse 
—as they had ever done in the past.”’ 


And here’s another. When Ger- 
man armoured and mechanised troops 
were massing on the Dutch and 
Belgian frontiers and large numbers 
of German aeroplanes were being 
moved to aerodromes on the west, 
“‘all these concentrations were allowed 
to take place without the slightest 
interference by our bombers owing to 
General Gamelin’s fear of reprisals. 
Indeed, I believe that he attempted 
to maintain his veto for some hours 
after Germany had violated the Dutch 
frontiers.’’ 

Some of the facts are amusing. 
An Italian aircraft, brought down in 
this country, contained a crew of six 
who were armed with bayonets, and it 
contained also a bottle of Chianti, a fine 
parmesan cheese, and a cheese-grater. 
“However much one may loathe 
Mussolini and the gangster method of 
government he invented,’’ says Mr. 
Garnett, ‘‘one cannot help loving the 
Italians as a race.’’ Though possibly 
there were Chianti and parmesan in 
the ’planes that dropped poison gas on 
the Abyssinian huts, I am not sure 
that Greeks and Abyssinians will ever 
love the Italians as a race. We 
mustn't allow a bottle of wine and a 
cheese to make us sentimental. 

On the whole, this is a clear and 
concise record of what, thus far, has 
been done in the air on all fronts, 
with a no less clear indication of the 
immensity of the work that must 
still be done. Perhaps, as the author 
says, the Germans will one day “bit- 
terly regret that they showed us the 
value of parachute troops.’’ But one 
has only to read Mr. Garnett’s book 
to be the more keenly aware that that 
day is unlikely to be to-morrow. 

kk * 

Messrs. Collins have for some time 
been publishing a series of excellent 
little books under the general title 
Britain in Pictures. They cost 3s. 6d. 
each. 

The name of the series is liable 
to give a false impression. These are 
not books of pictures but long essays, 
each well illustrated in line and colour, 
and, for the most part, the pictures 
are chosen from among the “‘classics”’ 
of art. 

Five new vclumes in the series 
are: British Scientists, by Sir Richard 
Gregory; English Villages, by Ed- 
mund Blunden; British Statesmen, by 
Ernest Barker; British Medicine, by 
R. McNair Wilson; and English Farm- 
ing, by Sir John Russell. 

Dr. McNair Wilson is very en- 
couraging about British medicine. 
“The English, contrary to general 
belief,’’ he says, “are the most scienti- 
fically minded of all peoples, and so 
careful and exact in all their observa- 
tion that medical progress owes more 
to them than to any other race of 
mankind.’’ He runs here through the 
outstanding figures in the history of 
English medicine from William Harvey 
to those who are conducting the work 
of the Papworth Settlement and in- 
vestigating the vitamin value of food. 

What interested me most in 
Mr. Barker’s book on statesmen was 
that he has been daring enough to 
compile a list of them. There will be 
no end to the argument whether this 
man and that is really a statesman or 
that lesser thing a politician, but few 
of us, I think, confronted with English 
history from 1485 to 1941 would give 
the title “statesman” to so few men 
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The latest book on 
Farming and Agriculture 


To be 
A | 


Farmer 


J. GUNSTON 


A book invaluable to anyone con- 
templating farming as acareer, by 
a well-known expert. 


Ts. 6d. 
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Fiction for your Library List 


City of Hlusion 


VARDIS FISHER = 9s. 


The Search 
for Susie 
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The Quiet 


Place 
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Ts. 6d. 
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ERNEST 
RAYMOND 


The 
Last to Rest 


A tale of the present war told 
through the medium of a 
middle-aged man and his 
family. 9s. 6d. net 


ALBERT 
HALPER 


Sons of 
the Fathers 


With delightfully drawn char- 
acterisation this new novel of 
family life promises to have 


allthe popularity of Union 


Square. 9s. 6d. net 


ESTHER 
BARSTOW 
HAMMAND 


Yesterday 
never Dies 


The cardinal sin, once com- 
mitted, takes retribution in 
the fulness of time 

9s. 6d. net 
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CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 


The safest and surest 
means of dealing with 


injured or unwanted 





animals. 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD. 
TALFORD ST., BIRMINGHAM, 6 




















as Mr. Barker chooses. There are 
three sovereigns among them: Henry 
VIII, Elizabeth and William II1; and 
these are the others in the list: 
Wolsey; Cecil; the Earl of Strafford; 
Cromwell; Bolingbroke; Sir Robeit 
Walpole; William Pitt; William 
Pitt the younger; Burke; Fox; 
Castlereagh; Canning; Wellington; 
Peel; Palmerston; Gladstone; Dis- 
raeli; Salisbury; Joseph Chamber- 
lain; Rhodes: Balfour; Asquith: 
Lloyd George; Smuts; Churchill. 
Thus, with 28 names spread over 456 
years, we have no fewe1 than a quarter 
given to men who have lived within 
the memory of persons now only 
middle-aged, and those of ripe years 
may well remember 10, or more than 
a third of them. 

I shall not go into any details 
about the remaining three volumes; 
but it may be said that all are up to 
the high standard which this series 
has set itself. 

kkk 

Six years ago a book was pub- 
lished called Teak Wallah, by Reginald 
Campbell; and the ground which it 
covered is gone over again by Mr. 


Leigh Williams in Green Prison 
(Jenkins, 12s. 6d.). The sub-title is 
Twenty Years in Thailand, and 


Thailand is our old frieud Siam, whence 
so much of the world’s teak comes. 
Like Mr. Campbell, Mr. Williams 
was employed by a company which 
had leased the timber rights in Siam- 
ese forests; and he tells us here all 
that is invclved in the business of 
getting teak out of the torests and on 
to the market. Intclerable boredom 
and sudden excitement; no little 
physical danger and a great deal of 


physical weariness; insect bites, 
malaria, the learning of a difficult 
language, the management of native 
labour and of horses and elephants, 
the construction of roads aud bridges, 
to say nothing of keeping accounts 
and writing reports : all these are part 
of the burden borne by those who go 
into the forests after the trees which 
grow, the author tells us, “on an 
average a quarter of a mile apart, on 
the slopes of hills so steep that even 
a goat must walk warily.’’ 

Mr. Williams’s way of writing is 
a little over-exclamatory, but he gives 
a good picture of a hard job and of 
the men and animals who do it. 

kkk 

The March of the Barbarians, by 
Harold Lamb (Hale, 15s.), tells the 
story of the Mongol family which rose 
to greatness under Genghis Khan, 
spread terror eastwards into China and 
westwards to just within the gateways 


of European civilisation, provided 
occupants for enough thrones to 


satisfy even a Coburg—surely the 
champion throne-sitters of all history 
—and culminated, even if it did not 
begin its decline, in the splendid figure 
of Kublai Khan, lord of a Chinese 
dominion. 

It is difficult to believe that 
Kublai is the grandson of Genghis : 
that only two generations separate 
the illiterate barbarian mounted on a 
swift mustang from the cultured and 
luxury-loving man riding on four 
elephants “in a fine room of timber 
plated inside with gold and outside 
with lions’ skins.”’ 

Mr. Lamb’s book is a spirited 
account of the bridging of this colossal 
gap, and of its historic repercussions, 





SHORTER 


OW many British readers could 
supply the date on which the 
Monroe Doctrine was born, or give an 
account of the events leading up to it? 
How many have even read it? Call 
the New World, by Mr. John Jennings 
(Hamish Hamilton, 9s. 6d.), brings an 
excellent opportunity to acquire 
American history not only without 
tears, but with the sustained interest 
and drama given by a skilful setting 
of fiction. The years covered by the 
tale are 1814-24; but the lessons to 
be learnt from it stretch on into our 
own day, and should do much to en- 
lighten us on American reactions at 
this moment to European wars. For 
Americans have ancestors who have 
fought both British and Spanish 
armies for the right to call their 
continent their own; and out of that 
struggle was born the determination 
to come out from all European em- 
broilments, hclding what was theirs, 
while at the same time resolving “ not 
to interfere in the internal concerns 
of any of its (Europe’s) powers.’’ The 
isolationists of America, therefore, 
have all American history to back 
them up; with increased understand- 
ing of that history, the wonder may 
well seem to us not that America still 
hesitates, but that she has advanced 
so far along the road towards a policy 
once (and, as it seemed, for ever) 
passionately foresworn. The scenes 
of this book shift from Baltimore to 
Haiti, Venezuela, Chili, Peru, Ecuador, 
and the ending takes place in London 
and Washington. Here is historical 
fiction at its best. 


WITCH-HUNTING 


be those seekiug the relief of a 
change from present to past 
history, Miss Esther Barstow Ham- 
mand’s Yesterday Never Dies (Cassell, 
9s. 6d.) can be recommended. Not 
that, when history is acutely in the 
making, as to-day, any phase of it 
can be said to be safely and comfort- 
ably past. We may read, as in this 
novel, of our seventeenth-century 
ancestors’ excesses in superstition; 
but we can no longer feel properly 
superior, as we remember that only 





REVIEWS 


the name, not the nature of man’s 
witch-hunts has changed, sc that, 
instead of witches, to-day Jews or 
Catholics, Capitalists or Communists 
are hunted with equal enthusiasm over 
different parts of the earth’s surface. 
However, thrusting aside this humilia- 
ting reflection, we may read with 
pleasure a long tale that begins in 
London before the Plague and the 
Fire, continues in rural Islington 
(with Andrew Marvell figuring in it), 
crosses the Atlantic to Harvard, 
Boston and Salem, with an ably 
described perioa on a slave plantation 
in Barbados, and ends up with an 
orgy of New England witch-hunting. 
The characters are real, and their 
failings, despite strict Puritan up- 
bringing, sufficiently like the failings 
of the rest of us to ensure our interest 
in their careers. 


GARDEN VARIETY 


HE next best thing to gardening 

is a good book about it, and 
more especially if it is of the kind 
provided in My Garden’s Choice of 
Rock Plants, Trees and Flowering 
Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants, by 
Theo. A. Stephens and A. T. Johnson 
(My Garden, 10s. 6d.). Here text and 
pictures are happily combined. Even 
in these days when all one’s efforts are 
concentrated on producing vegetables, 
it is pleasant to be reminded of the 
glories of the garden scene and some 
of the plants which go to fill its stage. 
In My Garden’s Choice we have an 
admirable gallery of portraits of some 
of the more outstanding inmates of 
the garden, together with descriptive 
notes. The selection has obviously 
been made by authors who know good 
plants and are possessed of discern- 
ing taste. The result is a volume of 


high distinction and value which 
should be studied by all garden- 


owners, whatever their calibre. The 
hundred and sixty odd illustrations, 
including two dozen in colour, are all 
well executed reproductions of the 
highest merit. With the supplemen- 
tary notes they form a practical guide 
which can hardly fail to be an in- 
spiration to every garden-lover. 
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VICTORIA HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH 





First-class, overlooking Sea. 
Centrally Heated. 
Self-contained Suites. 
Fully Licensed. 
Mild Climate. 


Rooms with private baths and 
toilets attached. Billiards. Lift. 
Vita Glass Sun Lounge. 


Lock-up Garages. 


For full informat‘on write 
Resident Manager. 


*Phone Sidmouth 811 


(\) peat DON ) 


Our Prime 
Minister has repeatedly 
warned that the enemy may resume 


his attack on London at any moment. By 
our WAR RELIEF FUND we have helped— 
and are still helping—hundreds of bombed 
families. Will you help us to be ready to 
meet future emergencies? Second-hand cloth- 
ing urgently needed. Please address: The 
Secretary for War Relief, 

LONDON CITY MISSION, 

29a, Great College Street, 

@ Westminster, S.W.1. 
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WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 


Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 


MAKERS : 
S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 
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GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
CHISLEHURST, Sheiees Sha 1927 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 
W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 





Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for present 
sowing. 








DIAMONDS UP 50% 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid _for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWE- 

LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, w 


The First Jewellers in New Bond St 



























HE first thing one notices about the winter hats is that there 
is more to them. In this they are unique, as everything else 
we wear tends to dwindle, and become more tubular and tight. 
3ut with hats, quite definitely, brims are larger, ribbons are more 
important-looking, crowns fit down securely on the head and look 
more like crowns and less like discs. Those minute feather particles 
perched on foreheads are a thing of the past, and most people will heave 
a sigh of relief at their disappearance from the scene. 

The almost complete absence of big collars on coats and dresses has 
given the milliners a great chance, and they have seized the opportunity. 
At the back of hats we find every kind of trimming—streamers of ribbon, 
an effervescence of tulle or veiling, Dolly Varden bows of corded ribbon, 
feathers cascading down page-boy coiffures, tulle and lace ‘‘ weepers,’’ and 
chiffon scarves that twine round halo brims, and then can be twined 
round our necks as scarves. Many of the toques are attached to jersey 
skull caps that hold them firmly in place. 

There are quite a number of halo hats with softly swathed brims, 
but everything else is still worn well forward. Perhaps the newest line 
is one that Aage Thaarup is featuring, a Breton with a scooped-up brim 
which is worn straight on the forehead, so that the brim rests there like 
anew moon. This is prettiest of all as a fur brim attached to a shallow, 
gay-coloured felt crown, and reminds one of the enchanting bonnets worn 
in the film Dead End. Aage Thaarup also shows many sailors and toques. 
The sailors are very crisp-looking, fairly shallow, and have a bow, or 
what is practically a snood of bows, at the back with the ends streaming 
over the coiffure. 

Many sports hats are remarkable for a complete absence of quills. 
When quills are used they positively start out of crowns. Erik dents 
his crowns and dips his brims, which are quite wide. He is starring all 
shades of red—bright cherry, crimson, begonia, and carnation pinks. 
Thaarup is using furnishing braids and gimps for trimmings. Erik, also, 
has a marvellous boater with a dented crown and two upstanding fins. 
This he makes in felt or in plaid or check to match the shirt of a plain 
costume. Scotts make many attractive variations of the Homburg, 
with a highish crown, in two shades of one colour. Their smart ‘‘Classic”’ 
has a crossover dent in front and back of the crown, and must be worn 
dead straight, well forward, with the brim curving up well on both sides. 
Colours starred at Scotts are all shades of chestnut, cinnamon, russet. 

Adorable afternoon hats are still tilted forward like those worn by 
the Empress Eugénie. Thaarup is embroidering crépe de Chine crowns 
end giving them a roll of mink for a brim. Brafin Speirer makes an 
entire hat of mink tails with a roll for a crown and another roli for a brim. 
Otto Lucas shows velvet boaters with Chantilly lace weepers that are 
ckarming with a dead plain velvet suit or afternoon frock and mink coat. 

The new coiffures are as attractive as the new hats. The majority 
are smooth and the page-boy still leads. Elizabeth Arden scoops the 
hair in two smooth wings from both ears right up to the top of the head. 
The back hair is a not-too-long page-boy, quite smooth. Many smart 
women have put their hair up. Actually, this means that the hair is 
swept across and upwards at the back and the top is arranged in curls. 

Mr. Raymond, of Grafton Street, is giving hair what he calls Holly- 
wood lights. He thinks that the lack of sunshine has had the effect of 
darkening hair in general, so he helps by a treatment which brings out all 
the natural lights in the hair, and gives it a lovely sheen. His newest 
coiffure has a dual personality. He cuts the hair short at the back with 
lafge soft curls arranged over the forehead. For evening, Mr. Raymond 
attaches curls to two clips, which he fastens securely behind the ears, 


dented crown. 
it im sage green felt. 
alights on the brim, another on 
the crown, and the feathers coil 


One of the round saucer sailors of 
this winter showing the deeper 
Otto Lucas makes 


One bird 


P. JOYCE REYNOLDS 


The prettiest toque from 
Aage Thaarup’s new 
collection. Black felt 
piped with lime green, 
and cockades of cherry 
and purple ribbon 


Black velvet sailor for 
an afternoon tatlor- 
made with a_ thick 
straight brim edged 
with black grosgrain. 
More grosgrain accents 
the dent in the crown. 
Fortnum and Mason 


Afternoon boater in 
black felt, the brim 
laden with perky black 
velvet bows touched with 
turquoise velvet. The 
veil streams out again 
at the back. Otto Lucas 


One of the halos with 
swathed brims, in nut 


brown felt with a nut . 


brown chiffon scarf that 

twines round the brim 

and then round the 
neck. Otto Lucas 
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.: The tweed suit with stream- 
lined jacket buttoning high § ae i é 
on the chest is the star of (see tee se +S 


Fe tae es 
: F ish . 4 . lp ae tt ea ~~ 
this winter. Tent Soe ie Bons OS Be 


This tweed is a Munrospun 
in tones of heather purples, 
green, oatmeal and brown. 
Buttons are wood and tweed. 


« Note the full pockets and the 

box-pleated skirt. The suit 

is by ** Country Life Wear ’’ 

and comes from Derry and 
Toms. 








tT winter's jackets mould the figure, and are longer than for 

years past. Necklines are interesting. Many are collarless, 
and button to a “short V,’’ leaving an aperture that will take 
either a scarf tucked in matching the trimming in the hat, or an 
open-neck shirt with the collar worn over the jacket. Hartnell 
is showing a half rever which again allows the blouse to show. 
Starred colours are all the greens, chestnut brown, russet brown, 
cinnamon brown and crimson. 
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SNARING AUTUMN LOBSTERS 


RESH lobsters are a delicacy that most 

of us appreciate, and the comparatively 

new sport of snaring them is an exciting 

and inexpensive pastime. Lobsters of 

varying sizes habitually lurk in holes 
deep under rocks and stones along our coastline. 
The best lobster holes are accessible only during 
spring tides, and so the big tides in late autumn 
and during February and March yield the best 
results. 

Gear for lobster snaring is simple. All that 
is required is a long thin stick with a fish-head 
or shelled limpet tied to a hook at the end. A 
piece of fine copper wire, forming a running 
noose, makes the snare. A small] strong net is 
sometimes useful for catching an escaping 
lobster, and with a strong hook at the end of 
a stick grumpy individuals who are not inter- 
ested in the bait can sometimes be persuaded 
to leave their holes. 

Probing carefully with the baited hook 
under stones and rocks one can generally ascer- 
tain at once the presence of a lobster, by the 
fierce way in which the bait is gripped and torn. 
If the bait is then moved slowly out of the hole 
the lobster will follow, unless he is frightened 
back by a sudden movement or noise. The first 
visible signs are the long sensitive antennae 
moving around the bait and cautiously feeling 
about in all directions. In strong sunlight the 
lobsters are often very reluctant to leave their 
holes, but if you stand in such a way that 
your shadow falls on the opening, they can 
often be induced to come out far enough for 
snaring. 

As soon as the lobster stretches out his 
claws to grip the bait, the wire noose should be 
carefully and slowly lowered into the water 
and slipped over one claw. It is important to 
get it right over the entire claw, otherwise the 
wire will be cut through as soon as the claw is 
closed. When the noose has passed over the 
widest part of the claw it is time to strike. If 
you do this suddenly, or with a very sharp 
jerk, you will most likely find yourself the proud 


By L. HUGH NEWMAN 





THE SNARER AT WORK 
As soon as the lobster stretches out his 
claws to grip the bait on the end of the stick 
the wire noose should be slowly lowered 
into the water and slipped over one claw 


captor of one solitary claw, while the lobster, 
minus one of his limbs but still very much alive, 
backs quickly into the hole again. A firm but 
gentle pull, with the wire wound securely round 
your hand to resist the lobster’s determined 


efforts to escape, will generally secure the prize. 
Here a hand net is helpful, plunged down above 
and behind the creature, who always moves 
backwards when he is in a hurry. 

The method of hooking the lobsters out of 
their holes is much more crude and less skilful, 
and very often also less successful. Many of 
the best lobster holes have so many twists and 
turns that a lobster that has once been fright- 
ened and disturbed by a probing hook can 
easily hide out of reach, and it is impossible to 
dislodge him unless he can be tempted to come 
out of his own free will. 

The lobster tribe as a whole are creatures 
of habit, and along a particular stretch of coast 
you will soon come to know the holes and fissures 
that are worth examining. A really good 
lobster hole is seldom without a tenant for long, 
and an empty dwelling will be taken over by 
a new inhabitant at the next tide. The holes 
farthest from the shore are generally the best 

Quite often conger eels settle in these holes 
as well, and they can be caught in exactly the 
same manner, slipping the noose over their 
heads as far as the gills, when they stick out 
their noses to sniff at the bait, eyes turned 
mournfully upwards. A conger will break the 
snare more easily than a lobster, and it is 
as well to have a stronger wire with you, 
in case you do find one of these powerful 
creatures. 

You can tell at once whether a lobster or a 
conger is in the hole—the lobster just grips the 
bait, whereas the conger moves about violently 
and sends the water boiling out of the hole. 

Lobsters can be taken home alive in a 
rucksack or satchel, wrapped in some damp 
seaweed. Grip them over the back, and avoid 
contact with the claws. A large lobster will 
cut through your finger like butter. Congers 
are best beheaded then and there, a job where 
an able assistant is invaluable. The region of 
the gills affords the best ‘‘handhold”’ and only 
a very firm grip will prevent this length of 
squirming energy from escaping. 








Lunch-time, Tea-time, Dinner-time, 
Bed-time, or when you miss a meal— 


M‘VITIE: PRICE 


Quantities are somewhat limited 
but are being distributed equit- 
ably throughout the country. The 
public can only obtain supplies 
through retail shops and stores. 





NIANERS OF THE 


Reg ee 


BRONNLEY 
i-2°3 
BATH SOAP 
1/4 per Tabiet 


Toilet size 8d. 
Including Tax 





LONDON, W.3 





FINEST SOAPS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


ESPITE the heavy 

demands on our 
restricted output, the 
pleasurable experi- 
ence of bathing with 
Bronnley Soap is 
still to be enjoyed. 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD. 









Barri - designed 
maternity models 
are famous the 
world over. The 
best-dressed wo- 
men inthe country 
order them as a 
matter of course. 
The gored skirt 
of this very smart 
suit is in plain 
brown woollen. It 
is mounted on a 
silk top to give 
extra comfort 
and balance,, The 
jacket is in brown 
woollen checked 
with Chinese red. 


\ Note crescent- 
x shaped breast 
pockets and trim, 


narrow revers, 


PRICE A 4 ons. 


including purchase tax and 
j [preliminary alterations. 


BA RR || MODELS 


obtainable only at 


THE WHITE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS UT 


51,NEW BOND ST Wi. 
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eee so ee “COUNTRY LIFE’ CROSSWORD No. 609 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of September 19, will be announced neat week. 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LIFE, 
































ETITIEIRIDIA will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this amen. Solutions should 
BAR BABE be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘Crossword No. 609, CountRY Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
AIDIDILIEID PERVADE Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
ES TT aire IK} a the morning of Thursday, October 2, 1941. 
E_ os The winner of * COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 609 
Crossword No. 607 is 2 3 > a 7 e 
Mrs. Arkwright, 
Rose Cottage 
g , q 10 
Holmer Green, 
Bucks. 
TT 12 
\ 
DOWN. “4 
SED. 1. “Not oil” (anagr.) (6) 4 
1. A pioceet —_—— Ireland? Not 2. An object of attraction (6) i= ib 7 
necessarily (5) 3. What a tatler can easily be made 
5. You can make a coin out of rivets to do (6) 12 
6) 7 4. A piece of wood, something to 
9. A squeeze, in fact (two words, 5, 3) write with and something to eat : 1q 20 2I 
10. Evidently sleeps sovndly (6) all out of Wiltshire (10) 
. : 6. The trouble was he couldn’t reach 22 23 
11. Each runner in a relay race does, far enough (8) 
of course (8 y ¥s 
‘ ee (8) z 7. It is named after Queer Elizabeth 
12. South sea island (6) (8) . 
. , " 2 
14. A southern Spaniard (10) 8. Comrades in the field (8) 4 as 
18. The dose ror a Classic winner? (two 13. Butit is not intended to contain 18 
words, 5, 5) across (10) 
22. Made derisive noises (6) 15. A Hitler, for instance—the liar (8) 2b 27 
16. Made a statement (8) 


23. Think, now, or you may confuse a 
time and date (8) i. ag — —— agg on, 
“ ; < n maiden meditation, fancy- 

24. One way to sell (6) free.’’—Shakespeare (8) 








on Witt diate on? oe ; Name 
25. With skates on? But the effect is 19. An ensign can be without getting 
not smart (8) wet (6) 
26. This may be a teaser (6) 20. Less cautious than the egg? (6) 
27. St. Laurence’s emblem (8) 21. Forward (two words, 4, 2 Address 
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| | awa, ae j 
LONDON Cornwall—continued. | HAMPSHIRE | NOTTINGHAMSHIRE WARWICKSHIRE Scotland—continued 
wersgs . PORT NAVAS (near Falmouth) | | 
BAILEY'’S HOTEL | | RETFORD (near) BIRMINGHAM 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7 | Trewince Country House Hotel | pouENEmey _ |Barnby Moor. Ye Olde Bell Hotel oo psec tae AYRSHIRE 
BERKELEY HOTEL |ST. IVES | LIPHOOK sTRATFORD-ON- | SKELMORLIE 
Piccadilly W.1 Tregenna ~ ans Hotel | Royal Anchor Hotel | eee tee 5. Ola) Skelmorlie Hydro 
| TINTAGE ODIHAM. George Hotel OXFORDSHIRE SS SRE SES EIOUEL, 0. “AC TROON. Marine Hotel 
BROWN'S HOTEL | King Arthur's Castle Hotel | a 
Dover Street, { saa | MINSTER LOVELI | 
CLARIDGE'S HOTEL CUMBERLAND HEREFORDSHIRE | The Old Sw ; | eae | BUTESHIRE 
Brook Street, W.1 { OXFORD. "eninion Hotel INDE ORE | 
omega | HEREFORD. HopPole Hotel | | WINDERMERE | ROTHESAY 
DORC HESTE R HOTEL | C4 LISLE | | ROSS-ON-WYE (near) | Langdale Chase Hotel Glenburn H 
: {Crown and Mitre Hotel rn Hotel 
Fark Lane, | KESWICK. Royal Oak Hotel | fae = SHROPSHIRE 
GROSV E sor HOUSE | Royal Hotel — WILTSHIRE 
| DEVONSHIRE ihe i nC iH STRETTON INVERNESS-SHIRE 
IMPERIAL HOTEL SALISBURY Kesncengin Rr 
Russell Square BARNSTAPLE | HERTFORDSHIRE aan denne Weekes INVERNESS. Caledonian Hotel 
PICCADILLY HOTEI Imperial Hotel, Tew Vale Parade| BUSHEY SOMERSET 
P. ‘il BUDLEIGH SALTERTON (S.: 
iccadilly, W.1 BUDLEIGH SALTERTON \ | Bushey Hall Hotel | BATH WORCESTERSHIRE KINCARDINESHIRE 
la a CHAGFORD. Mill End Hotell Bridgwater Arms Hotel | Poociam Bad Motel. Lanekows, snosmway BANCHORY 
. iow > 2 " = d r-na- y; 1 J t > 
| RXESER. Rougemont Hotel | BOT eee cl | MINEHEAD. Beach Hotel Dormy Guest House ae 
SOUTH KE ant OX ro | EXMOUTH (S DEVON) . IN q , (Broadway Golf Club) | 
South Kensington, S.W.7 |The Imperial Hotel. j TAUNTON. Castle Hotel The Lygon Arms | 
WILTON HOTEL 'HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT HUNTINGDONSHIRE | DROITWICH SPA MORAYSHIRE 
Victoria, S.W.1 oorlan ot Raven Hotel -RANT -N-ON-SPEY 
leimabatias’ Waseb HUNTINGDON. George Hotel | STAFFORDSHIRE prey ard a 
BEDFORDSHIRE —_LYNTON (N.._ DEVON) OF. VES. Golden iton Motel | BEES Getter Mance YORKSHIRE 
oya astie Hote 
BEDFORD. Swan Hotel Valley of Rocks Hotel | UTTOXETER - 
BLETSOE. The Falcon Inn MODBURY (S. DEVON) — — | White Hart Hotel BOROUGHBRIDGE PERTHSHIRE 
Modbury Inn Hotel x A’ | Three Arrows Hotel eel . 
fr eel , | Town House SOUTH STAINLEY GLENDEVON 
BERKSHIRE | NORTHAM--Westward Ho! | SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD | SUFFOLK (near Harrogate)| o.< (near Gleneagies) 
Clevelands Hotel { e Castle Hotel 
ASCOT. Berystede Hotel | wan aLpen The Amherst Arms Hotel } Red Lion Inn Telephone: Muckhart 27 
on amen ar | ee ry (near Teignmouth) | TUNBRIDGE WELLS | BARTON MILLS YORK PERTH | 
AY-ON-THAMES e Round House Hotel Wellington Hotel (near Bury St. Edmunds) | Y *s Hotel, High Petergate 7indsor Restaure 
The Hind’s Head Hote) | SIDMOU TH The Bull Inn i hae cnet tiie ” Bee . 
INDS | Fortfield Hotel | my e nee 38, St. ‘ 2e 
ans eee Windsor Ltd Knowle Hotel, Ltd. | LANCASHIRE FURY ST EDM NDS | wisn bsp wai — | PITLOCHRY. Pitlochry Hydro 
5 : | Cedar Shade Hotel |sou THPORT. Victoria Hotel IRELAND (EIRE) 
TORQUAY ANNES-ON-SEA ; 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE (yam Prior Hotel, St. Marks Grand Hotel | SURREY BOYLE (Co. ROSCOM MON) hppanpebathbtaeemneneanl 
CAMBRIDGE | seamen Hotel | BoLsDrook Havel , | STRANRAER 
Lion Hotel | YELVERTON LINCOLNSHIRE GODALMING. The Lake Hotel] WATERVILLE, Co. KERRY | Auld King's Arms 
University Arms Hotel | Moorland Links Hotel | GRANTHAM HASLEMERE Butler Arms Hotel 
anaes te Angel and Royal Hotel Georgian House Hotel aati _ — 5 
WHITTLESFORD | Sane themes @ is ANDERSTEAD ———_—_—_—— ost 
Red Lion Hotel ZACH. Chequers Hotel |Seisdon Park Hotel , 
| DORSETSHIRE sonnei NORTHERN IRELAND) WALES 
I H | 
CHESHIRE |CHARMOUTH. The Court SUSSEX PORTRUSH. Seabank Hotel | DOLGELLEY 
CHESTER SHAFTESBURY LLANGIBBY. Court Bleddyn 7 | Golden Lion Royal Hotel 
Grosvenor Hotel, Eastgate Street| Coombe House Hotel | eaeomeen Th ae -s 
os = . é e Han ote 
CORNWALL | SHERBORNE. Digby Hotel. | NORTHAMPTONSHIRE Pra amici 9 Bedford Square) SCOTLAND 
FOTHERINGHAY (near | CROSS-IN-HAND ARGYLLSHIRE a eae 
FALMOUTH | GLOUCESTERSHIRE Peterborough) Pessingworth Park Hotel 
Falmouth Hotel Manor Farm Country Hotel HOVE | KENYA 
reLrE | PETERBOROUGH. | Prince’s Hotel OBAN. Alexandra Hotel 
POL ERRO | TEW KESBURY Angel Hotel | LEWES TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull) | KENYA COLONY (THIKA) 
Noughts and Crosses Inn | owed Hop Pole Hotel Bull Hotel White Hart Hotel Western Isles Hotel | Blue Posts Hotel 
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ROSS AY Indian Tonic Water 


BLENDS WITH ANY FINE GIN IN 
A SUBTLE MELLOW HARMONY 





=~ Now, as = 
THE BEST VALUE 
ON THE MARKET 


* Still made from stocks of fine tobaccos 
carefully selected and stored in large quan- 
a CLASSES 
io ” OF STEELWORK 

16 - 10: DESIGNED & ERECTED 


10 for 63" 


CORK-TIPPED AS WELL AS PLAIN 








‘6SUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 





HATCHARDS 
THE WORLD’S FINEST BOOKSHOP 


The best selection of New Publications to be found in 

London is to be seen at HATCHARDS; also all 

standard works, secondhand books and finely bound 
volumes suitable for presentation as gifts. 


to Their Majesties the King and Queen and to Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. 





187 PICCADILLY, W.1. REGent 3201/3 
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d. 
ABY SIZE 6 
: OF ATTLEBOROUGH hy 


by CAYMER'S — 


RE. 

















THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 


Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one vear) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 

















